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CAPTURED “‘ HUNGHUTZES” (CHINESE BANDITS, MANY OF WHOM, IT IS CHARGED, HAVE AIDED THE JAPANESE) TORTURED BY ORDER OF A MAGISTRATE IN MANCHURIA TO MAKE THEM CONFESS 
CRIMES PUNISHED BY BEHEADING. 




















COSSACKS WITH KUROPATKIN’S ARMY, NEAR THE LIAO-HO, MANCHURIA, PREPARING FOR A DASH AGAINST THE ADVANCING JAPANESE. 


SCENES IN THE GRAND DRAMA OF THE FAR-EAST WAR. 
BARBAROUS TORTURE OF CHINESE BANDITS IN MANCHURIA, AND COSSACKS MAKING READY TO ATTACK THE JAPANESE. 
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The New Year’s Outlook. 


E ARE happy to affirm that we are not of that 
class of people, many of them professedly strong 
in religious faith, who believe, or profess to believe, 
that we are approaching a tremendous crisis in human 
affairs, some event of the cataclysmic order, in which 
our governmental systems, the existing social order, 
the present industrial framework, and almost every- 
thing else on which modern civilization is based, are 
to go down in a welter of carnage, blood, and ruin, 
while out of the chaos thus created there is to arise a 
new and fairer world in which peace and righteous- 
ness shall dwell. A large and influential class of re- 
ligionists profess to find ample warrant for this ap- 
proaching dissolution of things in Scripture texts, 
and under this interpretation abundant evidence is 
found, in passing events, to justify the sacred word. 
Everything is hastening on to the inevitable doom. 
The dreadful war in the far East, the incursion of the 
British into Thibet, the horrors in the Congo Free 
State, the threats of revolution in Russia, the mis- 
rule of Turkey in Armenia and the Balkan states 
all these things, we are told, are but forerunners and 
prophecies of far worse afflictions and calamities to 
come. This past year has been dark with woe and 
disaster, but the year to come, we are assured, will be 
darker and more woeful still ! 

We believe nothing of the kind. The Scriptures, 
as we read and interpret them, afford no ground for 
such lugubrious forecasts ; nor do we think for a mo- 
ment that warrant can be found anywhere in the past 
or the present for such prophecies of ruin and death. 
On the contrary, the immediate future of the world, 
and of this nation and the American people in par- 
ticular, never seemed so bright and full of promise as 
it does in these closing days of the year 1904. Over 
against the fearful struggle in the far East, the peril 
in Russia, the clouds over the Congo valley, the social 
unrest in Europe, may be set a hundred events and 
conditions no less conspicuous and dominant and more 
truly significant—things that speak a different story, 
that point to a higher destiny and a nobler future for 
all mankind. 

How else but for larger good for all men and na- 
tions shall we interpret such occurrences of the year 
now closed as the arbitration treaties concluded be- 
tween ten and more of the great civilized Powers, re- 
ferring their disputes in the future to The Hague 
court for settlement, the reference to an internationa! 
tribunal of the North Sea incident, and the merked 
growth of peaceful sentiment throughout most civi- 
lized nations. The movement for freer government 
in Russia is not to be regarded as a sinister event, 
but rather as an epoch-making event, the sure be- 
ginning of a happier era for the oppressed and 
downtrodden people of that land. And thus the so- 
cial unrest which has been manifested so strongly dur- 
ing the past year in Germany, Italy, and Spain may 
truly be regarded as the precursor of an improved so- 
cial order in which justice and equity shall rule more 
widely than they do now. The democratic idea, the 
doctrines of liberty, equality, and human brotherhood, 
have made rapid advancement everywhere in recent 
days, and are compelling recognition not only in Rus- 
sia, but in other circles of society and government 
where but little heed has been given them before. The 
cause of education, of religion, of freedom of thought, 
has received an impetus during the past twelvemonth, 
both in the Old World and the New, which surely be- 
tokens larger and more enduring achievemerts in the 
near future. 

To us here in America, if nowhere else, the year 
just now passed has been one to be looked back upon 
with pride and gratification—a year that has not only 
brought us many good things in itself, but has wit- 
nessed the beginning of many other things that surely 
make for happiness, prosperity, and progress in the 
future. Thus, to be specific, it has witnessed the pop- 
alar choice by an unprecedented majority of a Presi- 
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dent who stands committed by precept, pledge, and 
past achievement to a government policy which in- 
sures the maintenance of right and reason in every 
sphere of national influence and authority ; a policy 
that means no less for the future welfare and better- 
ment of conditions for the humblest workingman than 
it does for security and exact justice to the employer 
and the capitalist ; a policy that means honesty and 
fidelity in public office, the fearless discharge of pub- 
lic duty, the recognition of citizen rights without re- 
gard to race or color, the rational advancement of 
public enterprises, the upbuilding and strengthening 
of American interests both at home and abroad, and 
a still further widening of America’s power and influ- 
ence for peace and good-will throughout the world. 

Surely, when these things and innumerable other 
events of the closing year which belong in the same 
category —the beginning of the Panama Canal, the in- 
dustrial advancement in the South, the prosperity of 
agricultural interests throughout the nation—when all 
these are summed up, we may look forward with cer- 
tain hope and confidence to the new year, and rejoice 
that we believe that it will bring a still larger meas- 
ure of good to all our fellow-men. Therefore a kind 
and generous welcome to 1905! 


The New “ Era of Good Feeling.” 


HE YEARS 1817-1825, covered by Monroe’s two 
terms as President, were called the “‘era of 
good feeling ’’ because there was only one party in 
the country —the Democratic party—the Federalists as 
a national organization having disappeared just after 
the close of the canvass of 1816. Once more there is 
an era of good feeling, and this time it is much more 
significant, and much more creditable to the President 
of the day, than that one was. 

Throughout the whole of the great North and West 
the thirty-three States in which reside the vital forces 
which govern the country, and which have made it the 
best, the freest, and the most powerful nation on the 
globe—President Roosevelt was so far ahead in the 
voting on November 8th that, for all practical pur- 
poses, there was a perfect unanimity among the peo- 
ple. Viewed in its correct light, Roosevelt has re- 
ceived a more magnificent vote of confidence by the 
people than had been extended to any of his prede- 
cessors except Washington. Looked at now in the 
retrospect, how paltry were all those accusations of his 
enemies, just before the election, that the trusts were 
the only interests who were on his side! How foolish 
were the charges that money would be responsible for 
his election if he should be elected ! 

3eginning, as he will, his new term with a practi- 
cally solid vote of the nation behind him, and, by his 
promise to retire in 1909, released from all tempta- 
tion to placate politicians or to make any concessions 
to popular or to locality prejudices, President Roose- 
velt has the strongest possible incentive to make him- 
self a great tribune of the people. He is not ham- 
pered by pledges made by anybody in his interest dur- 
ing the canvass, and his countrymen have given him 
a free hand in formulating and pushing his internal 
and external policies for the country’s good. Neces- 
sarily he will have more influence over Congress than 
any previous President has held within the memory 
of anybody now living. 

The congratulations of commoners, kaisers, and 
kings which he has received on his election, and the 
warm expressions of admiration for him by the lead- 
ing European newspapers, re-enforce the devotion in 
which he is held by his own countrymen, and will, for 
the next four years, make Theodore Roosevelt the 
most interesting personage on the globe. 


Progress of the Peace Cause. 


THE FRIENDS and promoters of international peace 

and concord—and who would not be counted among 
that number ?—have had much to rejoice over in this 
passing year despite the bloody and awful conflict rag- 
ing in the far East. Asa matter of fact, the year 1904 
is likely to go down into history as an epochal year in 
the peace cause, as the opening of a new, happier, and 
brighter era in international affairs; for, while it has 
witnessed the opening of a great conflict between two 
of the world’s great Powers, it has also witnessed the 
conclusion of agreements between many other nations, 
including France, Germany, Italy, Great Britain, and 
the United States, referring disputes to The Hague 
tribunal and thus assuring peace between these nations 
for years to come, if not for all time. 

Nor are these arbitration treaties by any means the 
only important and significant events of the year mark- 
ing the progress of peace sentiment in the world. The 
limitation of the war zone in the far East insisted 
upon by the Powers at the very beginning of the con- 
flict in that quarter was a distinct and notable achieve- 
ment for peace. Later we have convened in the United 
States, in annual session, two great international organ- 
izations devoted to the promotion of peace—the Inter- 
parliamentary Peace Union and the World’s Peace 
Congress—both of which produced a profound and wide- 
spread impression upon the public mind. Along with 
these educative agencies and in confirmation of their 
good work we have had the reference of the deplorable 
North Sea incident to an international tribunal for 
settlement, the issuance by our State Department of 
an invitation to the Powers to reconvene in a second 
conference at The Hague, and, lastly, the gratifying an- 
nouncement that treaties have been signed by France 
and Italy whereby it is agreed that all disputes which 
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may arise between the United States and these Powers 
are to be submitted to a peaceful arbitrament at The 
Hague. Along with this announcement we have the 
equally gratifying assurance that similar treaties are 
being negotiated and will doubtless be consummated 
at an early date with England, Holland, and other 
European Powers. 

The treaties with France and Italy, as well as all 
others that may be negotiated, must, of course, have 
the approving action of the Senate at Washington be- 
fore they become binding, but it is inconceivable, in 
the present temper of the public mind and under exist- 
ing conditions, that this action will not be taken 
promptly. Seven years ago the Senate failed by two 
votes short of a necessary two-thirds to approve an 
arbitration treaty between this country and Great 
Britain, but conditions have changed greatly since then, 
and there is no probability that that monumental error 
will be repeated. 

Thus the year draws near its close with events that 
make strongly for an extension of the reign of peace 
and good-will among men, and so for the advancement 
of genuine civilization. Universal peace may not 
come yet for many a year, but the twelvemonth just 
passed has surely witnessed some unmistakable fore- 
gleams of that happy time and some sure and long 
steps toward its actual and glorious realization. 


The Plain Truth. 


[F THE present system of awarding contracts for 

navy enlargement is, as charged, ‘‘ largely responsi- 
ble for the present treasury deficit’’ there should be 
immediate change ii the system. Congressman But- 
ler, of Pennsylvania, a member of the House Naval 
Committee, says that in other departments there is 
real competition. ‘‘ But,’’ he asserts, ‘‘ when it comes 
to building your battle-ships, one or two bidders fix it 
up among themselves.’’ This is a serious allegation, 
and it is made by a man who should be in a position to 
know. If Mr. Butler is sure of his facts he should put 
them before the President. Mr. Roosevelt will tolerate 
no such arrangements, and he is in position and is just 
the sort of a man to act promptly and decisively. 


4 


NDREW CARNEGIE is in the field with a candi- 
date for the Republican presidential nomination 
in 1908. At the notable dinner given by the Pennsy]l- 
vania Society of New York, in honor of Senator and 
ex-Attorney-General Knox, a letter from Mr. Car- 
negie was read, intimating that no better choice of a 
successor to Mr. Roosevelt could be found than the 
honored guest of the evening. The relations between 
President Roosevelt and his former Attorney-General 
were of such a close and personal character that the 
former no doubt would he very glad to have the able 
Pennsylvania jurist succeed him in the White House. 
Voicing his friendly feeling for Senator Knox, the 
President, in a letter to the Hon. James M. Beck, 
which was read at the dinner, paid this high compli- 
ment: ‘‘I have for Senator Knox not merely the 
warm regard and affection which must necessarily 
come to one who has been so intimately associated 
with him. for three years of harassing work, and to 
whom he has shown the most splendid loyalty of sup- 
port, but also I have that respect which should be felt by 
all good citizens for one of the ablest and most upright 
men now in public life. This is exactly what he is.’’ 
It is safe to say that Mr. Carnegie’s candidate, even 
if he comes from the rock-ribbed and overwhelmingly 
Republican State, will have claims to recognition at 
the next Republican National Convention which will 
not be passed by lightly. 


|? IS NOT too much to say that the most important, 

as well as the most gratifying, decision of one of 
our highest courts was that recently rendered by the 
Hon. John Proctor Ciark, a justice of the Supreme 
Court of New York, in the suit of the stockholders of 
the American Malting Company. The directors of 
this company, by the declaration of $1,500,000 in un- 
earned dividends, had advanced both the common and 
preferred shares almost to par, and on this advance 
it is presumed that they disposed of their stock. When 
the dividends ceased the common shares declined to 
23 and the preferred to 144. The stockholders brought 
suit against one of the directors, a gentleman of 
wealth and financial standing, for the recovery of the 
amount illegally paid as dividends. Judge Clark rules 
that the dividends were illegally declared and that all 
the directors interested in their declaration are liable 
both for the illegal dividends and also for interest 
thereon. The excuse offered by the directors that the 
dividends were mace in anticipation of future profits 
is swept aside by Judge Clark, and he administeis a 
severe rebuke to the promoters of corporate enter- 
prises who regard them as convenient instrumentali- 
ties for enriching themselves at the expense of the 
public. The words of Judge Clark are severe, but 
justifiable, and it is greatly to his credit that he saw 
fit to utter them in a decision which is a landmark in 
the progress of corporate reform. Stockholders in 
other corporations who have suffered similar wrongs 
will feel like applauding this statement by Judge 
Clark : ‘‘ It does not seem to me that, in these days 
of great corporations and of combinations into one of 
many corporations, it is asking too much of directors, 
fiduciary officers as they are, that they should obey 
the law of their incorporation and not bring their com- 
panies to the verge of bankruptcy and ruin by the 
payment of quarterly divicends on preferred stock out 
of capital instead of net e: raings.”’ 
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% PEOPLE TALKED ABOUT ~& | 





THE CARE with which the person of the President 

of the United States is now guarded is well illus- 
trated by a recent inci- 
dent. While President 
Roosevelt was visiting 
the late world’s fair a 
woman sought entrance 
to the residence in St. 
Louis at which he was 
a guest. In broken 
English she tried to ex- 
plain that she was an 
artist and had come to 
paint the portrait of the 
President. She was re- 
fused admission, and be- 
MISS MARIA HERNDL, cause she insisted on 
meeting the nation’s ex- 
ecutive the secret-serv- 
ice men became Ssus- 
picious and arrested 
her. At the police station the prisoner was ques- 
tioned, and, having succeeded in satisfying the author- 
ities that she had meant no harm to the President, she 
was released. She proved to be Miss Maria Herndl, 
of Milwaukee, an artist, with an excellent reputation 
in that city, who has made a specialty of painting win- 
dows for churches and portraits on glass. Her arrest, 
therefore, was due to a misunderstanding of her aims 
and purposes. To this some want of tact on her part 
may have contributed. But the extreme caution of 
the President’s guardians revealed by this affair, un- 
fortunate as it may have been for the woman con- 
cerned, will be reassuring to the nation. 





The Milwaukee artist arrested while 
trying to see the President. 
IvOTUN, 


a 

HE ACTION of the Russian fleet under Admiral 
Rojestvensky, in firing with disastrous effect on 
3ritish fishing vessels in the North Sea, raised ques- 
tions of such gravity that it was deemed necessary to 
create an international tribunal to investigate the 
affair and to place the blame where it belongs. _ Brit- 
ish, Russian, French, and American naval officers of 
high rank are in session at Paris considering the 
case, and an Austrian may be called in to aid them in 
their deliberations and decisions. The American mem- 
ber of this court of inquiry is Rear-Admiral Charles 
Henry Davis, whose selection for the position was a 
tribute both to his knowledge of naval laws and 
usages and to the judicial bent of his mind. The ad- 
miral is a man of intellectual force as well as of ex- 
ecutive ability. For several years, up to 1902, he was 
the head of the naval observatory at Washington. He 
was promoted to his present rank a few months ago, 
and was put in command of a division of the battle- 
ship squadron of the North Atlantic fleet, his flag-ship 
being the Alabama. Admiral Davis is a man of 
wealth and is a brother-in-law of United States Sena- 
tor Lodge, of Massachusetts. When he was in charge 
of the naval observatory and President Roosevelt was 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, the admiral won Mr. 
Roosevelt’s esteem, and the two men became intimate 
friends. The admiral’s connection with the tribunal 

adds to the latter’s efficiency and value. 

a 


HE ABILITY of the ambitious colored man to make 

a mark in the world, in spite of the handicaps of 
race, has been dem- 
onstrated once more 
in the case of 
“Uncle” Jeff Lo- 
gan, of Des Moines, 
Iowa. Mr. Logan 
was born a slave in 
Missouri, and though 
his father was able 
to buy freedom for 
himself, his wife and 
one son, Jeff and his 
brother Mose had to 
remain in slavery for 
some time longer. In 
1849 Mose was sent 
to California to work 
in the mines, and 
there he became 


“ UNCLE” JEFF LOGAN, 
Formerly a slave, who now entertains free, successful, and 


distinguished Republicans at ’possum 
dinners. — 7ownsend. 


wealthy. In 1862, 
during the Civil War, 
Jeff escaped to Iowa, and entered the employ of a 
family at Des Moines, with whom he lived for twenty 
years. He was held in the highest esteem for his 
efficiency and honesty, and became the confidential 
man of the household. Saving his money, he invested 
it shrewdly, and got to be a man of means. Entering 
politics, he eventually was elected several times to the 
Legislature. He is the best-known coloved man in 
Iowa, and has hosts of prominent friends. Every year 
he gives a ’possum dinner, which he himself prepares, 
and which is always attended by leading men. At the 
latest of these functions the guests present included 
the Hon. A. B. Cummins, Governor of Iowa; Lafe 
Young, editor of the Des Moines Capital ; George Mat- 
tern, mayor of Des Moines; B. F. Carroll, auditor of 
State; M. H. Byers, adjutant-general; Col. D. J. 
Palmer, railroad commissioner; Col. John C. Loper, 
county sheriff; W. H. McHenry, district judge; C. 
W. Mullan, attorney-general. This distinguished com- 
pany, which would have done honor to any table, was 
royally entertained by the genial host. 


HE NEW Russian minister of the interior, Prince 
Sviatopolk-Mirsky, has a powerful friend at court 
in the person of his favorite niece, the Princess Sophia 
Orbelina, who is in charge of the education of the 
little daughters of the Czar. The princess has the 
confidence and affection of the Czarina, and she is 
frequently in the society of their Majesties, who spend 
all the time they can spare with their children. Prin- 
cess Sophia is thus able to get consideration from the 
Czar of matters that it would be hard for any one else 
to bring to his notice. 
“” 
HE SUCCESSOR, as United States Senator, of 
Vice-President-elect Fairbanks has been selected 
by the party leaders 
in Indiana with un- 
usual promptitude. 
A number of candi- 
dates, all worthy, had 
put forth claims to 
the office, and it 
seemed possible that 
there would be some- 
thing of a contest 
for the vacant sena- 
torial seat. But the 
qualifications of Con- 
gressman James A. 
Hemenway, of the 
First district of the 
State, have loomed up 
solargely that allcom- 
petitors have with- 
drawn from the race, 
and he will undoubt- 
edly be elected by the 
coming Legislature 
to fill out Senator 
Fairbanks’s term, which will expire on March 3d, 
1909. The same Legislature is expected to re-elect 
Senator Beveridge. Mr. Hemenway is now serving 
his fifth term in the national House of Representatives. 
He is a man of great ability, and his carezr as a legis- 
lator for the nation has been an honorable and success- 
ful one. The esteem in which he is held by his col- 
leagues is evidenced by the fact that he holds the 
chairmanship of the Committee on Appropriations. 
This is one of the most important committees of the 
House, and its head must needs be a man of mental 
breadth, sound judgment, and honest purpose. The 
character of his service in the lower house indicates 
that Mr. Hemenway will prove a distinct accession to 
the Senate, and that he will distineuish himself by his 
devotion to public duty as a meinber of that body. 
’ 
NASMUCH as New York possesses a greater num- 
ber of public schools than any other city in the 
world, it is essential 
that the administra- 
tive head of its school 
system be a man of 
more than ordinary 
qualifications for a 
place of that kind. It 
is a gratifying fact 
that thisstandard was 
conformed to in the 
election, recently. of 
Mr. Henry N. Tifft 
as president of the 
board of education 
of the metropolis. 
Mr. Tifft was already 
perfectly familiar 
with the field of his 
new duties. He has 
lived in the city all 
his life, and in his 
youth passed through 
every grade of its 
public schools. More 
than that, he is an adept in educational work, having 
been in his younger days a teacher for four years, later 
in life a school inspector under Mayors Strong, Van 
Wyck, and Low, and since May, 1903, a member of 
the board of education. He is a graduate of the 
College of the City of New York and of the Columbia 
Law School. Admitted to the Bar in 1876, he entered 
the office of ex-Secretary of War Elihu Reot and Su- 
preme Court Justice Willard Bartlett, and has prac- 
ticed his profession ever since. From 1883 to 1886 he 
was Assistant United States District Attorney for the 
district of New York. Mr. Tifft is in the prime of 
life. Heis aman of ability and integrity, and it is 
certain that under his administration the interests of 
New York’s 557,000 public-school pupils will be pro- 
moted as effectively as possible. 





HON. JAMES A. HEMENWAY, 
Who will succeed Vice-President-elect 
Fairbanks as Senator from 
Indiana —S/s 





MR. HENRY N. TIFFT, 


The new president of the New York 
board of education. 


AMONG THE gifted members of the British aristoc- 

racy is Lady Limerick, an Irish peeress of ac- 
knowledged beauty. She and her sister are said to 
possess great musical talent. The sister plays the 
violin, and Lady Limerick is a pianiste, and a singer. 
The Earl of Limerick is an impoverished peer, which 
fact has greatly restricted the bountifulness of the 
countess. The latter now desires to endow an Irish 
school of music in Dublin, and in order to secure the 
required funds she proposes to make a concert tour in 
the United States. 


[HE EXTRAORDINARY compliment paid by Presi- 

dent Roosevelt to a railroad manager whose ad- 
dress to employés the 
President quoted in his 
recent message is a con- 
firmation of the popular 
estimate of President 
Charles S. Mellen, of the 
New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad. 
Standing firmly with 
President Roosevelt in 
honest antagonism to 
illegal merger and stock- 
jobbing exploitation of 
great railroad systems, 
President Mellen a year 
ago severed his connec- 
tion with the ‘* Northern 
Securities’? manage- 
ment, and accepted the 
presidency of the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford system. Just as he was assuming his new duties 
he was confronted with the prospect of an extensive 
strike by the operatives of the road; and it was at 
this crisis that he met their leaders and delivered to 
them the remarkable address, touching the relations 
and mutual duties of capital and labor, which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt embodied in his message. It settled 
the difficulty as decisively as Roosevelt’s action had 
settled the huge coal strike. Mr. Mellen’s career has 
been one of continuous success. Born at Lowell, 
Mass., in 1851, his first position was that of clerk in 
the cashier’s office of the old Northern New Hamp- 
shire Railroad, which he entered after being graduated 
from the Concord (N. H.) high school. Frequent pro- 
motions in the railroad service befell him, and he be- 
came successively traffic manager of the Union Pacific, 
general manager of the old New York and New Eng- 
land, vice-president of the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford, and president of the Northern Pacific, at- 
taining later his present position, in which he displays 
great energy and rare ability. 

a 

THE EARLY betrothal of the crown prince of Ger- 

many, who is now in his twenty-second year, 
accords with custom in the case of royal matches. 
His father, the Emperor William, also married at 
twenty-two, as did the Kings of Greece and Portugal. 
Leopold, of the Belgians, was only eighteen, the King 
of Roumania twenty, and King Edward twenty-one 
when they entered the state of matrimony. The Em- 
peror of Austria and the King of Denmark, however, 
were both twenty-four. Royal brides, indeed, are 
nearly always of tender age. The late Empress of 
Austria and the Queens of Greece and Roumania were 
married at sixteen, and the late Queen of the Belgians 
was only a year older. Queen Alexandra was eighteen 
when she went to make her home in England, and the 
future Crown Princess of Germany is the same age. 
Her prospective mother-in-law married the Emperor 
William at twenty-one, which was also the age of the 
King of Portugal’s bride. 





CHARLES 8. MELLEN, 
The railroad president whom Roose- 
velt complimented. 
Haynes. 
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VERY ONE who knew Cornelia (‘‘ Nellie’’) Cole 
in her girlhood days, spent at Marysville, Union 
County, O., predict- 
ed a brilliant future 
for a girl of such un- 
usual talents and 
charms, and these 
prophecies have 
been truly fulfilled ; 
for Nellie Cole, who 
is none other than 
Mrs. Fairbanks, has 
returned to Washing- 
ton as the wife of 
the Vice - President- 
elect. It is conceded 
that Mrs. Fairbanks 
is peculiarly adapted 
to the somewhat try- 
ing role of being next 
in order to the first 
lady of the land. 
Not only is she 
thoroughly familiar 
with the people and affairs of the capital city, but by 
virtue of her position at the head of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution she has acquired a national 
reputation. She began her career as an executive 
officer at the age of seventeen, when she was elected 
president of the Calleopean Literary Society, com- 
posed of girls attending the Marysville graded school. 
The club was a huge success, due largely to Nellie 
Cole’s leadership and gift of oratory. Mrs. Fair- 
banks is the daughter of Judge and Mrs. Philander 
Cole, distinguished residents of Union County. Mrs. 
Cole, at the age of eighty-four, is still residing at 
Marysville, and no one took a keener interest in the re- 
cent election than did Senator Fairbanks’s mother-in- 
law. Nellie Cole remained president of the Calleo- 
pean Society until she left to attend the Wesleyan 
University, from which she was graduated as valedic- 
torian of her class. Here she met Mr. Fairbanks for 
the first time, though he, too, was a native of Union 
County. It was a case of first and continuous love. 
They were married at the bride’s home in 1874. 





MRS. FAIRBANKS, 
Wife of the Vice-President-elect, as she 
appeared when a girl of seven- 
teen.— Beach. 
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EMIMA HICK- 
SON’S wed- 
ding was des- 
tined to become 
as valuable a 
time-marker to 
Enfield Centre as 
the Civil War is 
to the South. 
By the revised 
system of reck- 
oning, ’Squire 
Shannon’s barn 
was struck by 
lightning not fif- 
teen years after 
[23 was discov- 
cred ia the town- 
ship, but twenty 
years before the Hickson nuptials. So brilliant indeed 
was this starin the historical firmament, that they 
bore with equanimity the cclipse of Cousin Carrie’s 
unexpected marriage. Mrs. Shannon voiced public 
sentiment when she remarked: ‘‘ It does seem as if 
one wedding a year is as much as we can stand with- 
out getting our hearts set too much on the vain pomps 
and glories of the world, and we don’t want to 
turn Enfield Centre intoa Nineveh or a Babylon.”’ 
A> it was, the village swelled to an impor- 
tance which caused it to look with condescension 
upon the railroad centre, Silver Creek, and with 
softy pity upon such celebrated hamlets as Sharon 
ard the Corners. Weddings were rare in Enfield 
Centre ; not only on account of the scarcity of 
men, but also because the masculine portion of 
the village were so hopelessly lacking in public 
spirit that they sought careers and helpmeets in 
neighboring towns of metropolitan aspirations. 
While this export trade in wives flourished, the 
native stock was left to grow shopworn and 
unmarketable. So it was that Jemima, not only 
by that simple act of marriage, but also by the 
complex transaction of choosing a New York 
husband, wiped out the insults long inflicted upon 
the feminine charms of her birthplace. 

It so happened that the railroads that year 
were running unusually cheap holiday excursions 
to Niagara Falls—-a circumstance which indi- 
rectly added much éclat to the event, and which 
made it possible for Jemima to realize her 
dreams of a “‘ picturesque wedding at the bride’s 
country house,’’ a wedding preceded by a large 
and fashionable house party. The Manleys, 
lately married and taking a postponed wedding 
jaunt, Messrs. Jenkins and Gilbert, the latter 
freely forgiven for past treachery in the light of 
the approaching festival, Miss Andrews and, of 
course, Gwendolyn Mulligan made a good show- 
ing of New York guests, while a friend from 
Dunkirk and a cousin from Erie swelled the com- 
pany to genuine house-party proportions. 

The Mulligans, by the way, were prospering 
from a worldly point of view. James had ‘‘ made good’’ 
in his position of assistant buyer. The gents’ clothing 
department had never flourished at Wise & Fox’s for- 
merly. In vain had the advertising manager extolled in 
verse the virtues of outing shirts and cravenettes. In 
vain had the decorators artistically displayed neckties 
by the thousand and panamas by the bushel. In vain 
had the heads of the firm held conference and synod. 
There was no disputing the fact that while they were 
a failure, their rival, Barnes & Shepherd, furnished 
gents in increasing numbers. On the advent of James, 
affairs were at a low ebb; but, as luck would have it, 
the acceptance of Gwendolyn’s suggestion that the 
name be changed to ‘‘ Gentlemen’s up-to-date Haber- 
dashery ’’ turned the tide. It put new life into the 
wax-faced models, and created a Parisian atmosphere 
about empty coat-sleeves and flapping trouser-legs. 
James had worked hard, and success had crowned his 
efforts. The Christmas trade had been so gratifying 
that he had received a substantial increase in salary. 
Gwendolyn, who was a thrifty soul in spite of her 
aristocratic tastes, had declared, with satisfaction : 
‘‘This extra salary coming in every week, James, 
will make a good deal by the end of the year.”’ 

Mrs. Mulligan had arrived early, and had taken the 
helm as if she had been the managing clerk of her 
friends’ weddings from the cradle up. Everything 
was now in readiness for the coming nuptials. The 
last stitch had been put in Jemima’s trousseau. The 
wedding-dress lay in state on the hair-cloth sofa in 
the best chamber. Her trunks stood ready to be 
packed. The house had been cleaned, a new ingrain 
carpet had been laid in the sitting-room, the down- 
stairs guest-room had been cleared and equipped with 
tables for the presents. Jemima had put up new mus- 
lin curtains in all the bed-rooms, anu every available 
wood-stove had been corralled. Mrs. Hickson had kept 
one of her grape-pickers to help with the work, and 
father kad detailed a farm-hand for house chores. 
The plans for the entertainment of the wedding party 

included an evening at Cousin Carrie’s anda ‘“* show- 
er’’ at the Slocum girls’. The Silver Creek Men’s 
Club, of which Brother James was a member, gave a 
banquet, and the Young Ladies’ Literary Society an 
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afternoon reception. In addition to this, decorating 
the house and rehearsing the -ceremony made a full 
schedule 

It was while the scenario for the pre-wedding fes- 
tivities had been under discussion that mother had re- 
marked to Gwendolyn: ‘‘I don’t pretend to be en- 
dowed with no social gifts like you and Jemima, but 
as long as I have a cook-stove I guess the weddin’ 
party won’t go hungry. I don’t know nothing about 
lobster ally Newburg, and I shouldn’t know a chicken 
pattie if I saw one, but my sugar cookies can’t be 
beat by many farmer’s wives in this country, and my 
salt-rising bread has taken two prizes at the insti- 
tute.’’ 

For the next few days the creamery saw no prod- 
ucts of the Hickson farm, and the Silver Creek cus- 
tomers were forced to buy cold-storage eggs. Mrs. 
Hickson set to work within her pantry to exercise the 
powers of the creative artist. The shed was filled 
high with firewood. The cellar was lined with barrels 
of fruit and vegetables. The smoke-house was hung 
with home-grown hams and bacon. Fat, juicy fowls 
collected about the kitchen-door, begging to be slain. 
The attic floor was covered with piles of nuts. By 
the time the guests arrived the buttery shelves looked 
as if they had taken a contract to feed a whole board 





“SMUGGLED THE TRUNKS OUT OF THE HOUSE.” 


of aldermen. It was no wonder that Gilbert, con- 
summate master of the subtle art of flattery, declared, 
the first evening at supper, that, though he was per- 
sonally acquainted with one hundred and ten New York 
restaurants, it was reserved till this moment for him 
to reach the acme of gastronomic bliss. 

The house-party was a success. Gwendolyn’s ideal 
that thére should be no two consecutive moments 
when they were not carrying out a programme of pre- 


- scribed amusements was realized. Trips to the woods 


via the bob-sleigh for hemlock and ground pine served 
as invaluable fillers, and the arrival of wedding pres- 
ents could always be counted upon to sustain the ex- 
citement at the cwesired pitch. An order from 
the tirm for furniture, a cut-glass fruit-dish 
from her associate milliners, a silver article 
resembling a pan-cake turner from Madame 
de Muth, a dozen triple-plated knives and 
forks from Arthur’s family, handsome pic- 
tures and lamps, swelled the list made out by 
the Grape Belt reporter. This list was pref- 
aced, by the way, with the statement that 
“** few millionaires could desire a more elegant 
display of bridal gifts than those at present 
on exhibition at the house of our respected 
citizen, Marcus Hickson.”’ 

Triumphant as Jemima and Gwendolyn 
might be over the prosperous issue of their 
social experiment, it is certain that Arthur 
Connett was far from happy during the days 
directly preceding his marriage. Arthur Con- 
nett, acknowledged sport, dauntless rival, 
successful lover, was suffering the tortures 
of stage fright. The prospect of facing a 
house full of wedding guests threatened to 
turn his hair white, while the ordeal of the 
ceremony haunted him in his dreams until he 
awoke with chattering teeth. To render his 
position the more difficult, his friends all took 
keen delight in relating the ridiculous per- 
formances of bridegrooms, until, had Arthur 
been subject to hypnotic suggestion, he must 
have made an excellent candidate for a circus 
clown. To add to the tragedy, it was almost 


impossible to get hold of Jemima. Téte-a-tétes were 
completely out of the question, and he was forced to be 
content with occasional stolen minutes when the others 
could be eluded. Fond as Connett was of his friends, 
he vowed to heaven that with Jemima once his own 
he would confine her in a castle, safe from all intrud- 
ing interlopers. 

With this in view, Connett had conducted his plans 
for the wedding trip with a secrecy which would have 
done credit to a Russian nihilist proceeding. By gen- 
tle insinuations he had led the terrible Jenkins and 
Gilbert to suppose that Chicago was their destination, 
while, as a matter of fact, they were bound for Wash- 
ington. This was the only ray of comfort vouchsafed 
to him during these dark days, and that, alas! was to 
be ruthlessly torn from him. The wedding was set 
for six o’clock New Year’s evening, and the night be- 
fore, at Cousin Carrie’s, he discovered a gunpowder 
plot which threatened to wreck his peace of mind com- 
pletely. 

Cousin Carrie and Mr. Otis Hart had made up for 
lost time in the six brief days of their married life. 
She had assumed command of his new house and had 
slipped into the system of domestic duties as if theten 
years in New York were amyth. He spoke of ‘“‘my 
wife ’’ and tucked her intothe cutter as naturally as if 

they had already celebrated their silver wedding. 

Mr. Hart’s New York trip had borne fruit in 
more ways thanone. While there, he had made 
a special study of the house-furnishing depart- 
ment, and had accumulated many metropolitan 
ideas. He had had a windmill erected on the 
place, and by means of his own private water- 
works not only did he have hot water and station- 
ary laundry tubs in the kitchen, but he hada 
bath-room up stairs which beat anything Silver 
Creek could boast. But the fire- places were 
Cousin Carrie’s especial joy. There were two of 

them, equipped with the latest thing in gas-logs, 

| and faced with variegated tiles which Gwendolyn 
Mulligan approvingly declared were exactly like 
those in the up-to-date New York apartment 
houses. 

When Cousin Carrie announced her intention 
of entertaining the wedding party with cards 
there had been a hue and ery in religious cir- 
cles. They had read editorials in the church 
papers about the terrible gambling evils of 
bridge whist. Cousin Carrie, however, assured 
them that ‘‘ progressive hearts ’’ was a harmless 
game, on which you couldn’t win a penny if you 
tried, and moreover, that the chance for favors 
and score cards appropriate to a prospective 
bride and groom were not to be lost. It was 
just after Gilbert and the Erie cousin had won 
the prizes, and while the party had dispersed in 
groups, pending the distribution of refreshments, 
that Arthur went in search of Jemima. Seated 
under the stairs, in a corner evidently made for 
such occasions, were the two recent prize-win- 
ners. The groom heard his name. 

**Oh, well, you know,” said Gilbert, ‘* Con- 
nett mustn’t think he’s going to get off without any 
celebration.’” 

Continued on page 631. 












“RANTING AT OUTRAGES ON PERSONAL PROPERTY.” 
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FREIGHT CARS FILLED WITH BUILDING MATERIAL FOR THE NEW STRUCTURES 








PILE OF ABANDONED SAFES AND VAULTS, RUINED BY THE FIRE 
IN THE BURNED DISTRICT. 


AND THROWN INTO A CELLAR. 
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WORKMEN AT LUNCH ON A PERILOUS 








PERCH IN THE NEW STOCK-EXCHANGE BUILDING. 








SELLING SOUVENIRS OF THE $50,000,000 FIRE—NEW BUILDINGS IN BACKGROUND 
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10 
EXTENSIVE REBUILDING OPERATIONS IN THE BURNED DISTRICT—-ERECTING NEW AND BETTER STRUCTURES ON THE RUINS OF THE OLD. 
1. Union Trust Building, already occupied. 2. Post-office. 3. City Hall. 4. Calvert Building, partly occupied. 5. New American Building. . 6. Continental Trust Building. 7. 
ouse. g. Top of the new six-story Riddlemoser Building. 10. Where the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad will erect a fourteen-story building. 


EFFACING THE EFFECTS OF BALTIMORE’S GREAT $50,000,000 FIRE. 


ENTERPRISING OWNERS OF PROPERTY RAPIDLY REBUILDING THE DISTRICT DEVASTATED BY LAST WINTER’S 
CONFLAGRATION.—Phovtographed by Mrs. C. R. Miller. 


Maryland Trust Building. 8. Bower 


See page 631. 
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T TWELVE o’clock one hot summer night in 
New York, when the air was insufferably 
humid and stagnant, I went with two officers of 
the New York Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children (erroneously called the Gerry 
Society)and two detectives of the metropolitan 
police force into a dwelling, in an up-town tene- 
ment-house, which was so revoltingly unclean 
that it provoked this remark from one of the 
detectives : 

**T’ve got a dog, but you couldn’t get him to 
stay in here ;’’ and the officer stepped out into 
the hall for a breath of air. It would be decid- 
edly unpleasant to describe in detail the rags, 
the filth, the disorder, and the accompanying evil 
which this incident suggests ; but these hideous 
conditions only served to increase the pity and 
interest in four little children who had no home 
but this. 

The family—two aged immigrants, their wid- 
owed son and his four motherless children, the 
oldest not ten years of age—had retired for the 
night with the exception of the old grandfather, 
who sat dozing in a chair amidst the débris of the 
kitchen. The father of the children was asleep on a bed 
in the centre room of the three-room apartment, and 
about him on the bed were three of his babies. One of 
them lay alongside of him; another, dovetailed between 
this child and the parent, lay with its head toward the 
foot of the bed ; a third was stretched across the bed 
atthe bottom. All three of these children were nearly 
devoid of attire of any sort, and their slender little 
bodies were white and moist in the depressing atmos- 
phere. The officers roused the father and told him 
that they had come to take the “‘ kids ’’ away ; but it 
was some time before they located the fourth child, 
where it lay on a bundle of rags behind a box in the 
kitchen. 

The adults in this home were intoxicated when they 
retired that night, as, indeed, they had been for many 
nights for weeks and months. Beer was the staple 
food of the household—-the explanation of its utter 
degradation. Neighbors, who had complained to the 
authorities, said that the father of the children, who 
was a teamster and a steady worker, too, spent nearly 
every dollar of his twelve dollars a week or so in a 
saloon across the way. And his old father and mother 
had come to depend on beer for their sustenance. 
The four small children had, apparently, very little food 
of any sort. 

The old grandmother complained most vehemently 
against the intrusion of the officers into the domestic 
circle. ‘* The divil blow ye and blast ye !’”’ she cried, 
over and over again, as she, her old husband, and her 
son fumbled about among boxes and rags for the cloth- 
ing of the little ones. But the father, his intellect 
dulled by drink and sound slumber, mumbled some- 
thing about its being ‘‘ for the best.”’ 

It was proposed to remove the children to the head- 
quarters of the “‘Gerry Society,’’ and, if the judge 
of the children’s court, when the case should come be- 
fore him the next day, thought it wise, to place them 
in one of the many institutions for children in and about 
New York, there to remain until the father should show 
himself capable of caring for them in the proper way. 
But an obstacle to this procedure was discovered. 

On the same floor of the tenement was &» dwelling 
with a ‘‘sealed door.’’ The hall-door leading from 
the rooms of this dwelling was firmly locked, and in 
all the seams and in the key-hole was stuffed a quan- 
tity of white cotton cloth. But in spite of this seal 
the strong odor of disinfectants escaped into the hall, 
and it was learned that on that very day an Italian 
man about thirty years old had died there, and his 
body had been removed. The disease had been small- 
pox. The presumption was that the four children had 
been exposed to the epidemic, so that the plans of the 
officers were necessarily changed at 
once. The children were to be re- 
moved | er to North Brother Island, 
in the East River near Manhattan, 
where there are hospitals for those 
suffering with contagious diseases. 
Here the four were to be held until 
danger of their breaking out with 
the disease had passed. Then they 
were to be taken to the court and 
from there sent to an institution. 

Tenements such as this are the 
breeding - places of crime in New 
York, and crime among children is 
most frequent in the foreign sec- 
tions, because there the poverty and 
congestion are the greatest. A very 
large percentage of the children who 
get into trouble in New York are of 
foreign parentage, because, for one 
reason, the foreigners are the poor- 
est of the city’s residents. The 
main causes of crime among chil- 
dren in New York—and probably the 
same conditions exist in other large 
cities—are poverty, congestion, and 
intoxicating drink, because they 
produce poverty and moral unbal- 
ancing. 





A TIRED BROTHER AND SISTER ASLEEP ON 
PLAYGROUND.—T. C, Muller. 
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New York is infested with boy thieves, particularly 
in the poorer districts, due to the poverty which op- 
presses their parents. The dweller in the Ghetto 
with eight or ten hungry mouths to feed, and with 
the opportunity of earning probably no more than 
three dollars a week in a sweat-shop, soon loses what- 
ever scruples he may have had against receiving the 
benefits of crime. If one of his boys can bring him 
every week regularly three or four dollars or more, 
the struggling father is so grateful for it that he does 
not make very searching inquiry for the source of this 
good income. 

The boy, who is familiar with the ways of the city, 
while the father cannot even speak the language of 
his adopted country, perhaps tells his parent vaguely 
that he is working somewhere, which deceives and 
satisfies the parent as long as the money comes in regu- 
larly. More than likely, however, the boy is a pocket- 
book thief. He works in the crowds of women shop- 
pers among the push-cart mercantile establishments in 
the East Side streets. While a woman is vigorously 
and vociferously engaged in an effort to induce a fish 
merchant to reduce the price of a fish from nine cents 
to eight cents, it is not always difficult for the boy to 
snatch her pocket-book and lose himself in the crowd. 
And this pocket-book may contain the result of a whole 
week of unrelenting labor, and the woman is probably 
as poor and needy as the mother of the little thief. 
Such is one of the crimes induced primarily by poverty. 

The evils of congestion result in other forms of 
wrong -doing. In the crowded tenements there is 
little privacy. The barriers between families are 
broken down; the usual! customs of modesty are, 
of necessity, ignored. On a single floor of a tene- 
ment-house there may be four families, twenty-five 
persons in all, perhaps. In the summer the heat is a 
dull torture ; and the hall doors of the dwellings are 
thrown wide open, half of the persons living on one 
floor sleeping in the hallway, where there is a draught 
of air. The effect of this life is far from beneficial to 
the morals of young girls.. And these same young 
daughters of the tenements have no place in their own 
homes to receive the youths who may be paying them 
attention. The result is that they are in the streets 
and subject to its evil influences. Consequently the 
New York Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children is called upon to take charge of an astonish- 
ing number of girls under sixteen years of age who 
are leading immoral lives. 

For the boys and girls who get into trouble in New 
York City there are three steps toward correction or 
salvation—the ‘‘ Gerry Society,’’ the children’s part 
of the Court of Special Sessions, and one of twenty- 





WOMEN GUARDS AND GIRL CHARGES ON THE ROOF-GARDEN OF THE SOCIETY BUILDING.—T. C. Muller. 
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five institutions in and about the city. Suppose 
that the boy who has snatched the pocket-book 
from a woman shopping among the push-carts 
is arrested by a policeman. He is taken first to 
the nearest police station and a record made 
there of his name, age, nationality, and of other 
particulars. But under no consideration, if the 
boy is less than sixteen years old, is he permit- 
ted to remain at the police station. It is against 
the theory of the reformation of children to 
allow them to associate with older criminals. 

No matter what the hour of day or night, the 
arrested boy is taken to the headquarters of the 
**Gerry Society.’” Here he will find sixty or 
seventy other children, the boys outnumbering 
the girls two to one. If it is during the day, and 
in the summer, the boy—after he has been thor- 
oughly bathed and dressed in fresh clothes— 
will be taken to the roof playground of the 
building. The playground, which is covered with 
a protection against sun and storm, is divided 
into two parts by heavy wire screening. Onone 
side are the girls, on the other side the boys; 
and women guards are in charge. The disci- 
pline here is quite rigidly maintained. Swings and 
baseballs and other playthings, which were formerly 
provided, are not given to the little prisoners now, the 
explanation being that such things lead to too much 
wrangling and disorder and consequent personal injury. 

Not all of the children found here have been arrest- 
ed. Many of them are in the charge of the society 
because they are neglected or abandoned, or other- 
wise improperly treated, by their parents or guardians. 
The society’s building, which is a costly eight-story 
stone structure devoted exclusively to this work, is 
abundantly provided for the care of its young in- 
mates. There is a large dormitory for boys and an- 
other for girls; a hospital and isolated rooms for 
those who are sick or are injured and need the care of 
a physician ; a large dining-room for the children, and 
a boys’ play-room and girls’ play-room for use in win- 
ter or on unpleasant days. 

There is also a “‘ retreat,’’ as it is called—a room 
where the boy or girl who is unruly and resists the dis- 
cipline of the house is given a taste of solitary con- 
finement. Boys and girls both are watched and at- 
tended entirely by women. Inacorner of each dor- 
mitory is a curtain-inclosed bed for the nurse in charge. 
It has been the experience of the society that women 
control the children who come to the headquarters 
more successfully than men. At first a man was made 
watchman of the boys’ dormitory, but early in his term 
of service and in the dead of night the boys, following a 
preconceived plan, bound the watchman hand and foot 
with sheets and gagged him, and many of the ad- 
venturous youths made their escape from the second- 
story windows before the rebellion was discovered. 
Respect for women prevents such conduct on the part 
of the boys toward the feminine guards. 

The morning following the day or night of his arrest 
the boy is taken in a special wagon with a number of 
others to the children’s court, which is a recently in- 
stituted branch of the Special Sessions devoted exclu- 
sively to cases against children under sixteen years of 
age. The purpose of this court is to prevent, at any 
stage, the mingling of child offenders with adults. 
And an adequate conception of the number of young 
wrong-doers in New York can be formed from the 
fact that during the year 1903, 7,647 boys and girls 
were arraigned before this court. Of these, 4,790 
were convicted. 

But the conviction of a child in New York does not 
mean prison or the reform school, for the worst punish- 
ment inflicted is a term in the House of Refuge, which 
is an industrial home and school. If the boy who 
snatched a pocket-book among the East Side shoppers 
had been convicted of this sort of offense, or of others, 
before, he would usually be sent at 
once by the court to the House of 
Refuge. If it were his first offense 
he would be released on parole in 
charge of the ‘‘ Gerry Society.’’ He 
would then return to his home and be 
required to report at regular inter- 
vals at the society’s headquarters, 
and on a given date report to the 
court. If during his parole the boy’s 
conduct is good—and this is deter- 
mined by the inspection of the Gerry 
officers—the sentence of the young 
offender is suspended and he is free 
again. If the boy has no home or 
guardians he is sent to one of twen- 
ty-five children’s institutions. 

Practically the same course is 
pursued in the regulation of girl cul- 
prits. The parole system has been 
put into effect quite extensively in 
New York. Of the whole number 
convicted in court, 1,117 were pa- 
roled ; and of these only 148 violat- 
ed their parole and were taken up 
and committed to an_ institution. 
And the present tendency is to place 
the responsibility as much as possible 
on the parent for the wrong-doings 
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A GAME OF LEAP-FROG IN THE BOYS’ PART OF THE ROOF. 











THE GIRLS’ DORMITORY AT BED-TIME. 


WAGON REMOVING CHILDREN TO THE CHILDREN’S COURT. EXAMINING A WITNESS IN THE NEW YORK CITY COURT IN WHICH CHILDREN ALONE ARE TRIED. 


RESCUING NEW YORK WAIFS FROM CRIMINAL INFLUENCES. 


WORK OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN, AND THE CHILDREN’S COURT 
IN THE METROPOLIS. 
Photographs by our staff photographer, T. C. Muller. See opposite page. 
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of the child. When a boy 
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thief of the Ghetto is ar- 
rested, for instance, the 
court imposes a fine as pun- 
ishment, and this fine the 
parents must pay. 

“The effect of this,’’ 
said Mr. E. Fellowes Jen- 
kins, who for many years 
has been superintendent for 
the New York Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, ‘‘is to make 
parents who have been re- 
ceiving a part of the fruits 
of their children’s depreda- 
tions more watchful of the 
occupations and conduct of 
their offspring.’’ 


How the New Year 
Is Officially Timed. 


NCLE SAM sends a New 
Year’s greeting to 

every nook and corner of 
his domain as well as to all 
other nations in all parts of 
the world. This greeting 








omission of the twenty- 
ninth signal indicates the 
approach of the half-min- 
ute, and then the intermis- 
sion of five signals in suc- 
cession warns. operators 
everywhere of the ap- 
proach of the all-important 
signal. Before the final 
signal there is another lapse 
of twenty seconds, but this 
is not automatic, but is 
brought about by the oper- 
ator at the Naval Observa- 
tory. 

In the final one-hun- 
dredth of the last second 
of the fifty-ninth minute of 
the eleventh hour at Wash- 
ington the tooth of the 
minute wheel touches the 
spring which closes the cir- 
cuit, and simultaneously 
the long-awaited signal is 
given from Portland, Ore., 
to Portland, Me., followed 
by its transit on around 
the world. Of course the 
sounding of the signal is 
not absolutely simultane- 








is in the form of an elec- 
trical time signal which is 
flashed to all parts of the 
globe from the Naval Ob- 
servatory, and which offici- 
ally times the arrival of the 
new year. This midnight 
message passes over thousands of miles of land and 
under thousands of miles of sea, yet for all that, the 
interval required te circle the planet is so very brief 
that to all intents and purposes the signal may be said 
to be given simultaneously everywhere on earth. 

More than seventy thousand clocks in the United 
States will be automatically set by this signal so as to 
begin the new year aright. In order that the signal 
may be whisked over the wires at just the proper time, 
the telegraph company suspends all business on its 
wires for several minutes prior to midnight on the 
last day of the year and places this vast network of 
copper strands completely at the disposition of the 
operator at the great governmental time-shop at the 
national capital. 

Some very remarkable apparatus is employed by 
Uncle Sam’s sci- 


PECULIAR SUSPENSION-BRIDGE DISASTER IN 


OLD AND CONDEMNED STRUCTURE AT CHARLESTON, UNCLOSED BY THE AUTHORITIES, GIVES WAY, CARRYING DOWN A NUMBER 
OF TEAMS AND MANY SCHOOLGIRLS AND TEACHERS FORTY FEET TO THE FROZEN RIVER, KILLING 


TWO PERSONS AND BADLY ‘INJURING SEVERAL OTHERS, 


about it a sheet of paper on which straight marks are 
made by a stationary pen loaded with red ink. Behind 
the dial of each of the twin clocks is a cogged wheel 
connected with a spring which closes the circuit of an 
electric battery and causes the pen to make marks on 
the cylinder. By this means every second is perma- 
nently and accurately recorded. The Frodsham clock 
is also in circuit with this pen. It is easy enough to 
set either of the smaller clocks within a second of the 
Frodsham, but the final fraction of a second must be 
measured with great nicety. 

The regulation of the clocks from the stars will 
take place some time before the midnight hour, but 
not long enough to give the clocks much opportunity 
to lose or gain time ere the signal is sent. A sounder 
on top of the clock, which is depended upon to give 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


ous, for a brief interval is 
required for the electric 
current to make the jour- 
ney, but this lapse is scarce- 
ly worthy of notice, since 
the signal is sent from 
Washington to San Fran- 
cisco in one-fifth of a second. 

The signal which flashes over the telegraph and 
cable lines serves to regulate automatically all the 
thousands of clocks in public and private buildings 
which are connected with the telegraph wires. The 
electrical impulse throws a lever in each clock, and 
this lever strikes a cam which governs the second, 
minute, and hour hands, and with one motion all of 
these hands are thrown to the perpendicular, making 
the clock mark the exact hour, minute, and second of 


midn‘ght. WALDON FAWCETT. 
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The Smoking Nuisance at Stations. 
‘THESE ARE holiday hours when the stations of 


railroads near the large cities are crowded with 
men and women 





entists in deter- 
mining just when 
to send the fateful 
signal and in start- 
ing it on its way. 
Prominent among 
the equipment is 
the transit instru- 
ment, a species of 
telescope through 
which an opera- 
tor watches the 
stars, and by their 
aid corrects the 
big Frodsham 
clock which stands 
in the _ signal- 
room. The large 
clock is regulated 
to the minutest 
measurable frac- 
tion of a second, 
and it is a pretty 
reliable timepiece, 
too, for it rests 
securely upon a 
deep-sunken ped- 
estal of granite 
and is consequent- 
ly not affected by 
those external in- 
fluences which jar 
tall buildings and 
shake smaller 
ones. 

Directly oppo- 
site the Frodsham 
clock are the two 
timepieces which 
contain the mech- 








all in a_ hurry. 
Usually there are 
at these stations 
printed placards 
prohibiting smok- 
ing. There are 
also news-stands 
at which cigars 
and cigarettes are 
sold. Consequent- 
ly the printed in- 
junction is disre- 
garded. Scarcely 
a day passes that 
the authorities of 
the railroads do 
not receive com- 
plaints from wo- 
men about’ the 
smoking at sta- 
tions. President 
Mellen, of the 
New York, New 
Haven and Hart- 
ford Railroad, has 
wisely concluded 
that the company 
cannot expect its 
rules to be-obeyed 
if temptations to 
break them 
abound and are 
offered by the 
company. Conse- 
quently he has for- 
bidden the further 
sales of smokers’ 


supplies at the 
station news- 
stands. He will 








anism for  send- 
ing out the time 
signal. These lat- 
ter clocks cost 
about eight hun- 
dred dollars each. 
The first appa- 
ratus which was 
installed at this institution for transmitting time au- 
tomatically cost Congress $10,000, but it has been 
displaced by the two timepieces just mentioned. The 
big Frodsham clock is set for sidereal time, between 
which and standard Eastern time there is a difference 
of 8 minutes 12.09 seconds, which difference must be 
allowed for when the time-sending clocks are regu- 
lated from the Frodsham. 

An ingenious recording device enables the accurate 
regulation of the smaller clocks from the large one. 
This apparatus consists primarily of a cylinder revolv- 
ing at a fixed rate of speed, and which carries wound 


N.O’Connor. Seated on chairs : 


Left to right, standing: Professor Bernard, F. H. Haskell ; 
(Lisette) G. Schneider, ’07 ; (Céitandre) M. Wertheim, ’o6; (Agathe) 


(Lisette) [divertissement] D. M. Martin, ’07. Seated on floor: (Afomus) R. Sheldon, ’08 ; (Carnavad) N. O. Simard, ’06. 


THE DRAMATIC ARTISTS OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


MEMBERS OF THE CERCLE FRANCAIS AT THE GREAT SCHOOL, WITH STUDENT PLAYERS, IN COSTUME, WHO TOOK PART IN THE RECENT SUCCESSFUL 
PRESENTATION OF J. FR. REGNARD'S “ LES FOLIES AMOUREUSES ” AT CAMBRIDGE AND BOSTON. 


(Albert) W. Shohl, ’06; P. J. Henderson, president ; (Crispin) G. L. Foote, ’08 ; N. Edwards, assistant manager ; 
». R. Riegel, ’08 ; (Zraste) F. Dexter, ’08 ; 


the time signal to the world, ticks off the seconds in a 
loud voice, and approximately three and a quarter min- 
utes before midnight the clock is switched into the 
telegraph circuit. 

The signal clock is fitted with a toothed wheel di- 
rectly behind the wheel which marks the seconds. 
This wheel is divided into sixty spaces, but the tooth 
representing the twenty-ninth second is missing, and 
se also are those representing the fifty-fifth to fifty- 
ninth seconds, inclusive. As the wheel revolves, the 
teeth come in contact with mechanism which closes 
the circuit and causes the sounder to respond. The 


be thanked by 
thousands of trav- 
elers. Moreover, 
he has led in a re- 
form which should 
become __ general. 
The station plat- 
forms of the ele- 
vated railroads in New York and Brooklyn are incum- 
bered with slot-machines, from which candy and chew- 
ing-gum are obtained. These machines take up room 
needed by passengers and contribute to the littering 
of the platforms. The Interborough Company needs 
a President Mellen—a man who has some regard for 
the comfort of passengers. 


2 2 
LIGHTER hearts and stronger bodies follow the use 


of Abbott’s Angostura Bitters. At grocers’ and 
druggists’. 
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UNITED STATES NAVAL OBSERVATORY, AT WASHINGTON, FROM WHICH THE TIME SIGNAL IS SENT AT MIDNIGHT ON NEW YEARS EVE. 


















































THE TIME-TRANSIT INSTRUMENT AT THE UNITED STATES THE BIG TELESCOPE AT THE NAVAL OBSERVATORY THROUGH WHICH MANY IMPOKTANT 
NAVAL OBSERVATORY. OBSERVATIONS HAVE BEEN MADE. 
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OPERATOR AT THE NAVAL OBSERVATORY SENDING OUT THE TIME SIGNAL CLOCKS AT THE NAVAL OBSERVATORY WHICH AUTOMATICALLY GIVE 
TO ALL PARTS OF THE GLOBE. THE TIME SIGNAL. 


UNCLE SAM’S NEW YEAR’S GREETING TO ALL THE WORLD. 


ELECTRIC SIGNAL WHICH OFFICIALLY TIMES THE ADVENT OF THE NEW YEAR SENT AROUND THE GLOBE FROM THE 
UNITED STATES NAVAL OBSERVATORY AT WASHINGTON.—Photographs, copyrighted 1904, by Waldon Fawcett. See opposite page. 
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6s AIN’T IT 

simply 
stoopendous !”’ 
I heard a little 
woman exclaim 
to a very tall 
man coming out 
of the New 
Amsterdam 
Theatre the 
other evening, 
where I had 
just been wit- 
nessing for the 
first time Klaw 
& Erlanger’s 
notable produc- 
tion of the Drury Lane Christmas spectacle, ‘* Hump- 
ty Dumpty.’’ ‘‘I just don’t see how it can be done !’’ 
she added, and thus set me to thinking upon this very 
interesting problem myself. My thinking led me to 
investigating, and investigation revealed to me many 
things I should like to tell to the little woman who was 
so appreciative. 

There are none of us who have not heard of the 
Christmas pantomimes in London, and there are none 
of us who have not wished that we might share the 
joy of the English public in its world-renowned har- 
lequin and clown, its Pantaloon and Columbine, but 
every attempt to reproduce in America these great 
spectacles, that in England have for generations been 
regarded as the highest attainment of stage art, had 
ended in failure until Messrs. Klaw & Erlanger three 
years ago made a production at the Broadway The- 
atre of ‘‘The Sleeping Beauty and the Beast,’’ which 
packed that house for almost an entire season and suc- 
ceeded in creating in America a taste and genuine ap- 
preciation for this so-called ‘‘ Christmas pantomime.’’ 
Most of us remember this well, and the sensation 
made by the company of ‘“‘aérial artistes,’’ who, as 
gorgeous blackbirds, soared around above fairy pal- 
aces and wonderlands as if flying were their natural 
method of locomotion. The following year they were 
grown so courageous that flying out over the heads of 
the audience became a feature of their performance. 

Now, the manner of making one of these great 
productions, which requires the services of almost as 
many people as all the other productions of a sea- 
son put together, is indeed stupendous, as the least 
thoughtful of us must recognize when we see the 
whirling-twirling, dazzling, kaleidoscopic mass of hu- 
manity racing through a performance the intricacy of 
which is enough to give one a headache if it were 
necessary to follow its tortuous course. But one 
doesn’t follow. One simply gets mixed up in it, car- 
ried along in its brilliant maze, and afterward it takes 
days merely to adjust one’s tout ensemble impression. 

Of course no one 
man could ever be re- 
sponsible for all this . 
wonderful spectacle 
with its marvelous 
color schemes, its in- 
tricate dances, its 
poetry and fable, its 
wit and wisdom, its 
music and mirth and 
all-round cleverness. 
It is a result of a. 
combination of many 
men’s genius, and as 
such it differs largely 
from any other sort 
of theatrical produc- 
tion. In the original 
productions in London 
during recent years, 
Mr. Arthur Collins, 
manager of the Drury 
Lane Theatre, and a 
Liverpool journalist, 
known as J. Hickory 
Wood, have been re- 
sponsible for the 
books or dialogues, 
but they make jokes 
and tell stories for 
the English public, 
and when the produc- 
tion is transplanted 
to American soil Mr. 
John J. McNally makes it all over on an approved 
American model, and only by its gorgeous scenery, its 
costumes, and its mechanical effects could the aver- 
age Englishman recognize his Christmas pantomime ; 
so I think we may claim to have naturalized, instead of 
having merely reproduced, these extravaganzas. 

We get more perfect productions than does the Lon- 
don public, too, perhaps because nearly two years elapse 
from the beginning of a production in London before 





“HUMPTY DUMPTY,” THE CLOWN, 


PLAYED BY WILLIAM C, 
SCHRODE.— Hall. 
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the curtain rises on it in a New York theatre, and that 
gives the inventive American plenty of time to evolve 
many schemes for its general improvement. More 
than a year is required in London for the preparation of 
anew piece, sothat while one of them is being played 
its successor is always in the process of construction in 
the minds and hands of dozens of artists. The initial 
presentation is always made on “* Boxing Night,’’ and 
the piece runs until the following Easter. In the early 
part of the season two performances a day are given, 
and so devoted is the English public to this annual 
feast of theatrical extravagance that the weekly re- 
ceipts often exceed $40,000. The month of February 
always finds Mr. Erlanger, with Mr. McNally and Mr. 
Herbert Gresham, general stage directors for Klaw 
& Erlanger, in London, where they haunt the Drury 
Lane Theatre for the purpose of learning all that can 
be taught them by the English producers. Then, as 
soon as the spectacle ends its run over there, all the 
costumes and properties are immediately boxed, and 
the scenery prepared for shipment to New York, 
where the American managers are by this time to be 
found deep in the prodigious work that is necessary 
for the rearrangement of the production and its ad- 
justment fo American standards. 

To begin with, selections of artists to play the lead- 
ing réles must be made, and there are, of course, hun- 





MARC KLAW AND A. L. ERLANGER, WHO PREPARE THE ENGLISH 
PANTOMIMES FOR AMERICAN AUDIENCES. 


dreds of applicants of varying abilities to choose from 
among. Then, after this is finished, there remains 
the appalling task of engaging the hundreds of men, 
women, and children for the ballets and choruses. The 
managers sit in their offices day after day throughout 
the weary, hot summer weeks, receiving applicants, 
examining them and dismissing them, or turning them 
over to the musical director or ballet-master for ap- 
proval, as the case may be. There are thousands of 
chorus men and women in New York, and it is safe to 
say that two-thirds of them call on Messrs. Klaw & 
Erlanger sometime during the summer preceding one 
of these big productions, and that the lives of these 
gentlemen usually are filled with chorus-girl troubles 
that the public never dreams of. However, the six 
hundred odd people are finally approved by managers, 
musical directors, and ballet-masters, and the six hun- 
dred odd contracts are finally signed by the party of 
the first part, to whom they are mere insignificant de- 
tails, and by the parties of the second part, to many 
of whom they mean a season’s wherewith to maintain 
existence. 

Then the rehearsals begin. If the production is 
booked to open in early October these must begin the 
latter part of July or in the beginning of August 
and kept up with ever-increasing strenuousness until 
the final full-dress rehearsal on the night preceding 
the first performance. It isn’t a simple matter to 
handle six hundred persons on the stage, even in a per- 
formance when each individual has learned to know 
just what is expected of him or her, but to introduce 
six hundred persons to an intricate production of this 
kind is a task to be regarded with profound respect 
and to be performed by an organized, well-drilled, and 
well-commanded force of stage directors. It isn’t all 
done at once nor in the same place, of course. The 
ballet-master may have one theatre or rehearsal hall 
in which he develops from small beginnings his splen- 
did effects of multitudinous, simultaneous graceful 
movement, and he has his host of men and women 
perfectly trained in their so important part of the pro- 
duction before they get an opportunity to realize that 
they are not all there is to it. While they are working 
day in and day out in one place, the musical director is 
meeting a couple of hundred chorus people every morn- 
ing in some other theatre, where he works with them 
for weeks before some of them even learn the nature 
of the production for which they are rehearsing, or who 
the principal actors are going to be. 

Meantime the costumer is refitting a couple of 
thousand queer and intricate suits of clothes, and at 
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the same time 
supplying a lot 
of new and 
original ones 
for special 
features. 
Every day, Mr. 
So and So with 
Miss So and So 
and dozens of 
companions 
fromthe chorus 
are directed up- 
on the bulletin- 
board in the 
theatre en- 
trances to re- 
port at a certain hour to such and such a theatrical 
boot-maker, or What’s-his-name, the wig man. The 
principals are meeting daily to rehearse their songs 
and the *‘ book,’’ while the managers are having hourly 
conflicts with scene-painters, electricians, stage car- 
penters, printers, billboard companies, and what not ! 
And so the good work goes on up to two weeks of the 
day set for the opening, when regular perfurmances 
begin twice daily, which take all the day and often 
most of the night; thus with much nerve-racking 
labor, everything is got carefully together to form the 
dazzling ensemble which is languidly observed through 
two hours and a half by a blasé New York first-night 
audience, that, ten chances to one, as the managers 
figure it, will walk out of the theatre murmuring 
**Bum show !’’ 

And sometimes, strange to say, all this prodigious 
preparation results in a ‘‘ bum show ’’—at least, Klaw 
& Erlanger can produce expensive records to prove 
that such is the case ; but it is not thus with “‘ Humpty 
Dumpty,’’ now playing to crowded houses at the New 
Amsterdam Theatre. ‘‘Humpty Dumpty ”’ is presented 
in three acts and twelve big scenes. The original cost 
of the production, according to the books of the Drury 
Lane Theatre (and I’m taking Messrs. Klaw & Erlan- 
ger’s word for it), exceeded $150,000, and these Amer- 
ican managers expended many additional thousands on 
new scenery, new costumes, and mechanical trick ef- 
fects, so that the production to be seen at the New 
Amsterdam now represents a probable outlay of more 
than $200,000. ‘‘ Humpty Dumpty ”’ possesses a novel 
interest aside from ‘‘ the humor of its book, the novel- 
ties of its musical specialties, and its gorgeous spectacu- 
lar side ’’’—-to quote its able press representative—in 
that it re-introduces to the New York public, after an 
absence of nearly thirty years, the traditional comedy 
quartette, the clown, the harlequin, the pantaloon, and 
the columbine, who have not been seen in an American 
production of note since George L. Fox put on ‘‘ tumpty 
Dumpty in Every Clime ’”’ in 1875; andit is interesting 
to know that in Wil- 
liam C. Schrode, the 
clown, and Joseph C. 
Smith, the harlequin, 
we of this generation 
are seeing the sons of 
the famous men who 
played these parts 
with the Ravels and 
Fox in the old days. 

‘* Like father, like 
son’’ is also appli- 
cable to Arthur Con- 
quest, who plays the 
part of the disap- 
pearing demon, and 
who makes all his 
entrances shooting 
up through the stage 
from ten to seven- 
: teen feet into the air 
= with the most start- 

) lingly demoniac ef- 
fect. He is the son 
of George Conquest, 
who invented the 
**vampire trap ’’ used 
in this remarkable 
feat. He came to this 
country years ago and 
appeared at one per- 
formance only, dur- 
ing which he broke 
° his leg. This dis- 

aster ended his engagement in America, and he re- 
turned to England, where he died four years after at 
the age of sixty-four. He could hardly have excelled 
his son in agility and grace, but one is afraid every mo- 
ment during his performance that he will break his leg 
or his neck or the stage floor or something, for as he 
makes his entrances so he leaves the scene, disappear- 
ing through the floor with a twirl of his red Mephis- 
tophelian body that makes one think of a human eel. 



















MAUDE LILLIAN BERRI AS 
“PRINCE RUDOLPH.” 
Hail. 
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THE SON OF “MARY, THE COOK,” SHOOTS THE EGG FROM THE A GROUP OF THE POWERS—“ PANTALOON,” ‘ THE CLOWN” (‘HUMPTY DUMPTY”), ‘ FAIRY QUEEN,” “ COLUMBINE, 
WALL, AND “ HUMPTY DUMPTY” IS RELEASED, AND “ HARLEQUIN.” 


THE REMARKABLE SUBMARINE SCENE—THE CAT, AFTER 


FEEDING THE GIANT HEAD, WHOSE APPETITE IS UNAPPEASABLE. “MARY, THE COOK,” SHOWS THE KING WHO THE RULER REALLY IS. 


REMARKABLE SCENIC EFFECTS OF A NEW YORK CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME. 


SOME OF THE MANY BEWILDERING AND UNUSUAL NOVELTIES IN THIS YEAR’S SPECTACLE, «« HUMPTY DUMPTY,”’ 
AT THE NEW AMSTERDAM.—Photographs by Hall. See opposite page. 
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T° THE past twelvemonth, without doing much in- 

justice to any of its predecessors, can be cred- 
ited many deeds of vast consequence to humanity. 
The Russo-Japanese War is the Old World’s over- 
shadowing event of 1904. Primarily this has resulted 
from the clashing ambitions of the two Powers in the 
region in which the war has been waged. Directly 
and immediately it was precipitated because of Japan’s 
failure to get a satisfactory answer from Russia as to 
her intentions in Manchuria and Korea. By swift, 
sharp blows at Russia off the harbor of Port Arthur 
on the night of February 8th, 1904, Japan began the 
fighting. And though hostilities are still under way, 
with the end apparently far in the distance, most of 
the aggressive work all along has been done by Japan, 
and she has gained nearly all the successes which have 
been won by either side. 

Two issues of world interest were brought up by 
the war: First, it was feared that France’s league 
with Russia and England’s with Japan would involve 
those great nations of western Europe in the conflict, 
and if they entered it nobody could tell how many 
other countries would be drawn in. Wisely for them- 
selves, however, and fortunately for the world, they 
entered into an arbitration treaty soon after the war 
began which has restricted the conflict to the original 
combatants. A few months later the sinking of some 
English fishing craft in the North Sea by Russia’s 
Baltic fleet threatened to precipitate war between 
those two countries, but through arbitration a peace- 
ful settlement of the difficulty has been reached. 

The second issue growing out of the Russo-Japa- 
nese conflict was the fear of the ** yellow peril ’’ for 
Europe and America which Russia and some of her 
advocates in other countries attempted to make the 
world believe would be a very real menace if Japan 
should be victorious. This aspect of the conflict, how- 
ever, the world has decided to disregard. 

England’s expedition to Thibet under Colonel 
Younghusband, undertaken in 1903 because Russia, 
her rival, was embarrassed by her controversy with 
Japan, and pushed in 1904 because the Japanese war 
had tied Russia’s hands, has been successful. The 
inhabitants of the ‘‘roof of the world’’ have again 
seen the white man in the réle of a military invader. 
Lhasa, Thibet’s capital, has been entered, and another 
‘* forbidden city ’’ has been profaned by the incursions 
of a conqueror. England has gained a treaty of com- 
merce and amity with its people, and Russian influ- 
ence in that quarter has been abolished. Theoret- 
ically, Thibet remains a colony of China, and the Dalai 
Lama of Lhasa continues to be supreme. For all 
practical purposes, however, Thibet will soon be as 
much of a dependency of Ergland as Egypt is, and 
another big spot on the world’s map will be marked in 
British red. 

Engiand in Somaliland and Germany in her south- 
western African province have been finding the white 
man’s burden heavy during 1904. Both, however- 
the former against the Mad Mullah and the latter 
against the Hereros— have been successful in the end, 
but Germany’s victory was won only after heavy 
losses. 

The Irridentist demonstrations in favor of the res- 
toration to Italy of all territory inhabited by Italians, 
but which is subject to other nations, threatened to 
make serious trouble with Austria, the country against 
which this sentiment is chiefly directed. In its latest 
active phase the agitation for *‘ Jtalia irridenta,’’ un- 
redeemed Italy, began on account of Austria’s re- 
fusal to allow the establishment of a free Italian uni- 
versity at Innsbruck. The hostility thus excited was 
heightened by race antipathies and by the aspiration 
to realize Cavour’s dream of a united Italy, to include 
the Italian provinces still under Hapsburg sway, as 
well as those which were brought into Victor Emman- 
uel’s kingdom before and after Cavour’s death. This 
tension in the relations of Austria and Italy has put 
the triple alliance (Germany, Italy, and Austria) to 
the severest strain which it encountered since its es- 
tablishment by Bismarck in 1883. Vienna apparently 
thinks the danger of a rupture with Rome has passed, 
and probably it has. But the Austro-Italian race 
issue and the Hungarian and Bohemian feuds, which 
are almost constantly in irruption, threaten the exist- 
ence of the polyglot Austrian-Hungarian empire when 
death removes the  seventy-four-year-old Francis 
Joseph, whose tact and vast personal popularity with 
every race in his dominion have postponed the deluge. 

Ever since the assassination of Servia’s King and 
Queen in 1903 and the accession of Peter I., the Balkan 
powder magazine has been quiet, though the relations 
between Servia and Bulgaria and the activity of the 
Macedonian revolutionary chiefs portend explosions at 
an early day. Meanwhile Abdul Hamid, against his 
inclination, has been constrained to accept the Austro- 
Russian scheme of reforms for Macedonia. 

As a consequence of the war on the religious orders 
by Premier Combes’s radical ministry, and the lack 
on Pius X.’s part of Leo XIII.’s political dexterity, 
France has broken with the Vatican, and the abroga- 
tion of the Concordat entered into by Napoleon I. in 1801 
with Pius VII. is close at hand. This means a total 
separation between church and state in the French re- 
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public, like that which, from the beginning, has prevailed 
in the United States under the Constitution. The fact 
that this rupture with the Vatican, which is to assail 
the traditions of a century, has been brought about 
without the slightest jar in France’s political ma- 
chinery is a striking tribute to the poise and stability 
which that country has gained during the days of the 
third republic. 

By one of life’s little ironies this era of strife in 
Asia and Europe sees an unexampled activity in the 
influences which make for the world’s peace. More 
than twenty arbitration treaties have been framed be- 
tween various European countries since the closing 
days of 1903, most of them within the past eight or 
nine months. France alone has made half a dozen of 
these—with England, Italy, Spain, the Netherlands, 
Sweden-Norway, and the United States. England has 
been a party to four or five. Nearly every nation in 
Europe has entered into some sort of a peace com- 
pact with one or more of its neighbors. Conven- 
tions of this sort have also been framed between Chili 
and Bolivia, between Peru and Brazil, and between 
other Latin-American countries. Nobody need be sur- 
prised to read, some of these days, that an offensive 
and defensive league has been established between 
France and Germany. Lord Lansdowne, the British 
minister of foreign affairs, is right. ‘‘ Arbitration is 
becoming the fashion with nations throughout the 
world.’’ The settlements which have been reached 
between France and England in the past twelve 
months, involving fishery rights on the shores of New- 
foundland, affecting the status of Egypt and Morocco, 
and fixing the boundaries between their various pos- 
sessions in Africa, some of which end controversies of 
centuries of duration, have been the most important 
of all the adjustments of 1904 between any European 
nations. 

William II.’s gift of the statue of Frederick the 
Great to the United States, and William’s, Francis 
Joseph’s, and Pius X.’s messages of congratulation to 
President Roosevelt on his victory in the election, were 
some of the international amenities which marked that 
year. An equally notable exhibition of the growing 
cordiality between the magnates of different nations 
was shown by William II. in his letter of congratula- 
tion to M. de Constant on his election to the French 
Senate. Ina particularly conspicuous and praisewor- 
thy way the Kaiser holds out the olive branch to Ger- 
many’s great antagonist of 1870-71. 

Elections of great importance were held in 1904 in 
Italy, Canada, Australia, and the United States. It 
likewise witnessed a political demonstration in Russia 
which will mark an epoch in that country’s annals. 
In Italy, where the election was for members of the 
Chamber of Deputies, the popular branch of that 
country’s Parliament, the Socialists lost a few seats, 
but they made an immense gain in the popular vote, 
which jumped from 165,000 in 1900 to 302,000 in 1904. 
The Socialists lost a few seats in the Chamber, not- 
withstanding their large gain in votes, because a new 
element appeared in the election. This was the ultra 
Catholics, who had heretofore obeyed the mandate of 
Pius IX. of 1870, repeated by Leo XIII. in 1878, but 
relaxed by Leo’s successor, Pius X., in 1904. This 
edict forbade Catholics to participate in the elections 
for offices under the Italian government, or to hold any 
public station in it. 

For at least two reasons the Italian canvass is of 
international concern. Taken in connection with the 
elections in Australia and the United States in 1904, 
and in France, Germany, and other countries in recent 
years, it shows that socialism is making a rapid ex- 
pansion throughout the world. The canvass also 
shows that in the face of the common peril—for Pius 
X. hates socialism as strongly as does Victor Emmanuel 
III. —the Pope is removing the barriers which for a 
generation past have prevented the orthodox members 
of the church from active participation in Italian poli- 
tics, and it means that the Vatican and the Quirinal 
are gradually coming together. 

The elections in Canada, which took place a few days 
before those in the United States, resulted in a great 
victory for Premier Sir Wilfrid Laurier and the Lib- 
erals, giving them a large majority in the Dominion’s 
House of Commons. This means that Canada will 
push transcontinental railway building more rapidly 
than at any time in the past. It means, also, that the 
sentiment of nationalism is growing in that province, 
and that the ties which hold Canada as a dependency 
of England are getting weaker and weaker. 

Not since Alexander II. liberated the 24,000,000 
serfs in 1861 has any political event in Russia ap- 
proached in importance the recent gathering of the 
representatives of the zemstvos, or local administra- 
tive assemblies, in St. Petersburg. These delegates 
asked the Czar for free speech, a free press, a free 
church, and a parliament of two chambers. They 
asked, virtually, for the constitution which Alexander, 
the liberator, was believed to be on the point of grant- 
ing when he was assassinated by the nihilists in 1881, 
and which, of course, would have been utterly repu- 
diated by his reactionary son and successor, Alexander 
III., the father of the present Czar. 

** Light breaks in the North !’’ exclaimed Voltaire 
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when Catherine II. began to dabble in democracy in a 
platonic way—the democracy which in its eastward 
expansion would halt at Russia’s western boundary. 
The meeting of the representatives of the zemstvos 
means immeasurably more for the cause of liberty in 
Russia than anything which Catherine would have per- 
mitted. The Liberals are already styling this gath- 
ering the “‘ First Russian Congress.’’ Most of the 
things requested by the conferees have been denied 
by the government, for the moment at least. But 
Wendell Phillips uttered a profound truth when he 
said, ‘‘ Revolutions never go backward.’’ The fact 
that the zemstvos’ representatives were invited to 
St. Petersburg by Nicholas II., that they talked freely 
to him about the things which the Russian government 
would have to grant in order to avert ultimate popular 
risings throughout the empire, and that they had the 
protection of the police in all their activities while at 
the capital, marks a distinctive advance on the road 
toward popular government. This step forward can 
not be retraced. 

When Disraeli in 1865, in connection with Lincoln’s 
death, said, ‘‘ Assassination has never changed the his- 
tory of the world,’’ he did not foresee the consequences 
of the taking off of von Plehve, Russia’s reactionary 
Minister of the Interior in 1904. Von Plehve’s assas- 
sination made way for the accession of the Liberal 
minister, Prince Sviatopolk- Mirsky, who induced 
Nicholas to bring the heads of the local assemblies to 
St. Petersburg, and who thus gave shape and direction 
to the forces which are working to abolish Russia’s 
‘* absolutism tempered by assassination,’’ and to place 
that country on the roll of modern states. In these 
words of Omar’s “ Rubaiyat,’’ Russian autocracy, 
though still triumphant, can read its eventual doom : 

The moving finger writes ; and having writ, 
Moves on; nor all your piety nor wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a line 
Nor all your tears wash out a word of it. 

In the New World as in the Old, 1904 was eventful. 
The arbitration treaties between Chili and Bolivia and 
between Peru and Brazil have already been mentioned. 
There has been a gradual drawing together of the 
Central American republics (Guatemala, Honduras, 
San Salvador, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica), and the 
old dream of a reunion among them has again come to 
the front. Many Central and South American coun- 
tries are formally subscribing to the terms of The 
Hague convention of 1899, and are taking steps to in- 
clude themselves in that peace pact. 

President Diaz, of Mexico, was, early in December, 
1904, inaugurated for his seventh term in the midst of 
festivities lasting several days, which were entircly un- 
precedented in‘magnitude and enthusiasm, and which 
were participated in by representatives of many of 
the countries having embassies at the Mexican court. 
Under the direction of President Diaz and his able 
finance minister, Senor Limantour, Mexico has just 
taken steps looking to the adoption of the gold stand- 
ard. This leaves on the silver basis China only among 
the great countries, and the Straits Settlements and 
two or three of the minor Latin-American nations 
among the smaller peoples ; and China, too, contem- 
plates an early change to the gold side. The Unite ~ 
States’ big neighbor Mexico has been especially pros 
perous during the year, and the same is true of the 
United States’ ward Cuba and our recent protegé, the 
republic of Panama. 

The United States has made its full contribution to 
the sum of the great events of 1904. The negotiation 
of the sale of the frairs’ lands in the Philippines— a 
proceeding calling for rare tact and intelligence— was 
brought to a successful issue. Parenthetically it may 
be remarked right here that this work of the Wash- 
ington administration was one of the things, though 
far from being the only one, which won to President 
Roosevelt in the election in November a much larger 
proportion of the Roman Catholic vote than was gained 
even by Blaine in 1884—and he, despite the Burchard 
folly of ‘‘ Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion,’’ undoubt- 
edly had more of it than any other Republican candi- 
date except the present President. This proceeding 
and others of ours in which the Vatican was directly 
or indirectly involved, when contrasted with the fre- 
quent breaks between Rome and France, Italy, Aus- 
tria, Mexico, and other Roman Catholic countries, 
shows that the universal church can get better terms 
from a non-Catholic nation than it commonly can from 
countries of its own faith. 

Immigration into the United States, which for 1903 
reached the unexampled figure of 857,000, decreased 
in the first half of 1904, but in the closing weeks of 
the year it showed an upward tendency which promises 
to make a new record in 1905 or 1906. The year wit- 
nessed the overthrow of the great Northern pool, the 
Hill and Morgan Northern Securities Company, by the 
United States courts, and it saw assaults on other 
trusts which promise an active campaign against 
them in 1905. The project of telegraphic communica- 
tion with Europe by way of Asia, which was con- 
ceived forty years ago, just before Cyrus W. Field’s 
cable across the Atlantic got into successful operation, 
promises soon to become a fact, through the tele- 
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NEW YORK’S NOISY CARNIVAL ON NEW YEAR’S EVE. 
MERRY CROWD ON LOWER BROADWAY FILLING THE AIR WITH THE BLARE OF HORNS WHILE THE CHIMES OF OLD 
TRINITY RING IN THE NEW YEAR.—Drawn for Leslie's Weekly by R. T. Shultz. 
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EW YEAR’S DAY at the White 
House! Nearly 80,000,000 men, 
women, and children would like to par- 
ticipate in it, or be lookers-on. They 
would sacrifice time, money, and even 
their appetites, in order to catch a little 
glimpse of the wonderful manifesta- 
tions of pomp, parade, power ; the uni- 
forms of the men, the brilliant wraps 
and gownings of the ladies; the cere- 
monies of state, and all of the hundreds 
of little incidents which combine to 
complete the scene from fairy-land in 
which the grown-up children appear ; 
the vainglory of social pride which pales 
into insignificance the festal days of 
Rome and Athens, which outshines the 
glories of Sardanapalus, the triumphs 
of Cesar and Napoleon. 

Unless some one experienced in 
affairs of the national capital could be 
with you, the crowd would seem a mot- 
ley gathering indeed, for you could not 
comprehend whence they came, what 





hour or more and allow people to pump 











his arm up and down like the handle 
of a town pump, in order to show that 
the simplicity of the republic has not 
departed. That is a social fiction, and 
it will not cling to affairs as the fictions 
of the law have dcne. 

During this general reception, as 
each individual approaches the master 
of ceremonies, that official whispers 
quickly to him: ‘* Tell me your name.” 
The response is given in a low tone, 
and then the master of ceremonies 
says: ‘‘Mr. President, Mr. Smith.’’ 
The President extends his hand, clasps 
that of Mr. Smith, and says: ‘‘ Good- 
morning, Mr. Smith.’’ The President 
immediately turns around, extends his 
hand to the next in line, hears the name, 
repeats it, and passes the individual on, 
while he receives the next, and so on 
to the conclusion of the hour, when all 
gates and doors are closed, and the 
President of the United States and 











their objects might be, whither they ‘— 
will go, nor the disciplined purpose of 

the programme which is being carried 

out with military precision. In the 
outer crowd are the wives and daugh- 

ters of men of some prominence in official life, as 
weli as laundresscs, laborers, salcon-keepers, and 
all sorts of people of high degree, low Cegree, and no 
degree at all. The inner crowd is just as dense at 
times, but it is composed of Senators, Representatives, 
Cabinet ministers, Supreme Court justices, generals, 
admirals, rear-admirals, colonels, commodores, cap- 
tains, majors, lieutenants, and orderlies. All of the 
great men you have read about appear in their proper 
places, panoplied with the insignia of their official sta- 
tion or rank. 

The New Year’s receptions at the White House 
were initiated by President John Quincy Adams, and 
they have become a part of the social life of Wash- 
ington, being, in fact, the beginning of the social sea- 
son each year—a season of giddy whirling which lasts 
until the coming of the Lenten season, when all gayety 
ceases—not to be resumed until the coming of another 
New Year’s day, when the portals of the White House 
will again open to the general public for a general re- 
ception. On each occasion there is published an official 
programme, granting a certain number of minutes to 
each class of public officials, followed by a general re- 
ception to all classes of people who desire to see the 
President and take him by the hand. On such occa- 
sions the corridurs of the White House and the broad 
avenues leading up to the big front doors are lined 
with gentlemanly onlookers, who are detectives from 
every city in the country, all of them alert to prevent 
the entrance of any evil-disposed individual. 

Witness the gleaming helmets, brilliant costumes, 
grand decorations, robes, and every known manner 
and method of costuming, and you must know that the 
President of the United States is paying his respects to 
the members of the diplomatic corps, and that they in 
turn are present for the 


NEW YEAR’S 


RECEPTION 


AND MRS. ROJSEVELT. 


lowed for this part of the reception, and in that brief 
space of time ninety Senators and three hundred and 
eighty-seven Representatives must pay their respects 
and pass on. Of course all of the members of the Con- 
gress are never present, but more than a quorum of 
each part of the Congress annually appears at these re- 
ceptions. While the Congressmen are departing, look 
over toward the War Department building, to the west 
of the White House, and you will see something that 
human eyes rarely behold, the gathered officers of the 
army and navy of a great world Power. There is 
Lieutenant-General Adna R. Chaffee, one of the bravest 
and noblest soldiers that ever lived. Beside him is 
Admiral George Dewey, the hero of Manila Bay, and 
following them are army and navy officers of all 
ranks, making a dazzling display of regulation uni- 
forms, cockades, epaulets, gold lace, and decorations 
of honor. 

The official reception having been concluded, the 
doors of the grounds—the great iron gates—are 
thrown open, and the people who have been standing 
in long lines extending far up and down Pennsylvania 
Avenue, and around the corners, are permitted to 
enter and pay their respects. After receiving more 
than a thousand persons officially, the President and 
his wife stand in their places and shake hands with 
not less than three thousand, and sometimes as many 
as five thousand, people whom they do not know, never 
will know, nor ever care to know. This part of the 
function is kept up to show that the President is merely 
aman of the people ; but the time is not far distant 
when this general reception will be dispensed with ; 
not that the President is above receiving the plain 
people of the republic, but that it is becoming an 
absurdity that the President should stand there for an 





purpose of paying the 
respects of their sover- 
eigns to the President of 
the United States, and, 
through him, to the in- 
dividual citizens of the 
greatest republic now or 
ever existent upon the 
face of this earth. Fol- 
lowing this diplomatic 
reception, immediately, 
the chief justice and 
associate justices of the 
Supreme Court of the 
United States come to 
pay their respects, and 
are received most cor- 
dially by the head of the 
executive branch of the 
government, of which 
the Supreme Court is a 
co-ordinate part. These 
learned jurists and ex- 
pounders of the Consti- 
tution are dressed in 
their sombre black robes, 
and would seem out of 
place in this garish glit- 
ter of pomp and pride 
but for the dignity and 
decorum which are given 
the occasion by their 
presence. 

And now comes the 
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A Timecy Toast. 


OME, have an hour with me, my dear, 
For the year with which we're done ; 
And another hour, with right good cheer, 
For the year we've just begun. 
For song and jest, 
For work and rest, 
For trials, and laurels won. 


Wet catch the moments of gold, my dear, 
s they slip through their silvern screen ; 
Then we'll turn the glass without a fear, 
And with youthful hope, serene. 
For no one's old, 


Till zeal’s grown cold, 
And kindliness turned to spleen. 


OME, let us be young together, my dear, 
With the hour that ever is new; 
We'll drop the past—and start right here 
With the sands that trickle through. 

















other co-ordinate branch 
of the complex govern- 
ment, the Congress ; that 
is, the Senate and House 
of Representatives. 
Thirty minutes are al- 





























May days’ delights 
And slumbrous nights 


Be on their way to you! 
FRANCES BENSON. 





AT THE WHITE HOUSE.—PRESENTING CALLERS TO THE 


his weary wife goes to a dinner which is 
usually relished by tired people to whom 
the New Year’s reception has been a 
day of hard work. 

This is all you would see if you were 
in Washington, but there is much more to see. Im- 
mediately after leaving the White House, the Vice- 
President, the chief justice and associate justices, 
the Cabinet officials, the members of the diplomatic 
corps, go to their residences and, with their wives, 
hold other receptions, to which all of the officials are 
expected to go, so that horses and vehicles are seen 
whizzing about the streets and avenues of the national 
capital all day long, carrying these uniformed and dec- 
orated people from reception to reception. When 
evening comes, official Washington is all tired out, 
but official and social duty has been done, and they 
sleep the sleep of satisfaction and contentment. To 
all of them it is indeed: ‘‘ Tired Nature’s sweet re- 
storer, balmy sleep.”’ 


PRESIDENT 


* 2 
Their Way in Hayti. 


N A RECENT speech by Lord Selborne at a pub- 
lic banquet in London that gentleman related an 
incident, which we do not remember to have seen be- 
fore, illustrative of the pugnacious propensities of our 
island neighbors, the Haytians. Two small cruisers, 
British and American, so the story goes, happened, 
some years ago, to be in the harbor of Hayti when 
one of the periodic revolutions broke out. As there 
were a number of British and American subjects in 
the town the captains laid their heads together and 
sent a note to the armies, forbidding them to fight 
there. The leaders thanked their excellencies for the 
communication, pointed out that they must fight some- 
where, and asked the captains to mark out a pitch. 
So a pitch was marked out, and the fortress in the 
town was announced as a place to which the govern- 
ment forces might, if 

necessary, retreat. 

Fighting began, and, 

after a great deal of 

bloodshed, the govern- 

ment fled to the fortress, 

and both armies hoisted 

8 a the signal, ‘‘ Referees 
required.’’ The captains 
came ashore and march- 
ed in state to the for- 
tress to arrange the 
terms of peace. The 
government laid down 
its arms; the leaders 
and the prime minister 
were interned in the 
American consulate; the 
soldiers of the govern- 
ment were offered 
double pay by the leader 
of the opposition, and 
immediately joined him ; 
and the whole army, in 
the best of tempers, con- 
ducted the two captains 
back to their cruisers, 
where, said Lord Sel- 
borne, ‘‘they resumed 
the more prosaic routine 
of naval duties.”” A 











whimsical listener to the 
story made the comment 
that the sentiment in 
favor of arbitration must 

















be making great prog- 
\ . ress throughout the 
S world, since even the 

. Haytiens, as indicated in 
this affair, are in a fash- 
ion influenced by it. 
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HUNTRESS IN THE ADIRONDACKS ABOUT TO FIRE AT A DEER 
Kenneth W. Goldthwaite, New York. 
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(PRIZE-WINNER.) FIRST TWO DEER OF THE SEASON, SHOT NEAR PAUL SMITHS HOTEL, 
IN THE ADIRONDACKS H.R. Marshall, New York 

















THE PUBLIC DEMAND FOR THE OPEN SHOP IN CALIFORNIA. 
John Dicks Howe, California. 











INVALIDS AT AN ADIRONDACK SANITARIUM SUNNING THEMSELVES IN THE OPEN AIR 
ON A WINTER DAY.—Mrs. E. E. Trumbull, New York. 


























THE LITTLE HUNTER, RIS DOG, AND A TROPHY OF HIS SKILL. LOWER NEW YORK’S TOWERING SKYSCRAPERS, SEEN FROM THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE. 
G. H. Meek, Ohio. Edward Beatty, New York. 


AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTO CONTEST—NEW YORK WINS. 


GROUP OF STRIKING SCENES IN WILDERNESS AND TOWN EXHIBITED, BY ARTISTS OF RARE SKILL. 
(SEE OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 638.) 
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NE OF the rarest and most sought after metals in 
the world is cobalt, which in its refined state has 
been selling at $2.20 per pound, or at the rate of $4,400 
per ton. Little known to the generality of people, it 
has long been prized by chemists and manufacturers in 
certain lines as a substance of many useful qualities. 
Commanding the high price that it does, few pieces of 
property would seem more desirable than an ore de- 
posit yielding large quantities of cobalt. Properly 
worked, such a mine could not fail to enrich its owners. 
Especially would this be true were the ore body to 
contain, apart from the cobalt, other metals in suffi- 
cient amounts to make the mining of these alone a dis- 
tinctly profitable operation. Some would scoff at this 
latter proposition as something merely wild and fanci 
ful. But fact is sometimes fully as strange as fancy, 
and there is at least one spot on the earth where just 
such a remarkable conjunction of metallic richness has 
actually been discovered. 

Out in eastern Oregon, in what is known as the 
Quartz-Burg district, is situated the most remarkable 
mine in all America, and, in a quantitive way, in all the 
world. Rather than qualify it as a mine, one might 
say it is a mountain of ores carrying high values in 
gold, copper, and cobalt. Nature secreted within 
America’s rocky vaults all the metals ever found by 
man, and most of the precious metals are well spread. 
But up to the present, cobalt has been discovered 
nowhere on this continent in quantities more than a 
trace here and there, save in just this one spot on 
Dixie Creek, a tributary of the great John Day River, 
and about a hundred miles south and a hundred miles 
east of Oregon’s northern and eastern boundaries. 
And the mystery of it is that where only suggestions 
of cobalt have been handed out to other States, there 
is undeniably cobalt enough in this deposit to control 
the world’s market. 

+ 

On a recent Sabbath morning I stood in this mine, 
nearly two thousand feet from the apex of Copper- 
Ridge Mountain, and horizontally six hundred feet 
from the lower tunnel entrance, and in the flickering 
eandle-light was shown great veins of glistening co- 
balt ore, every cubie foot of which contained high 
value in gold and in other places combined with copper. 

The cobalt sparkled in the dim, artificial light like 
myriads of cut-steel beads, and to my inexperienced 
eyes looked like lead or silver ore. But when viewed 
by sunlight the cobalt assumes its own hue and looks 
like neither lead nor silver. 

The history of the discovery of this vast cobalt 
deposit is exceedingly interesting. About the year 
1862 gold was discovered in eastern Oregon by one 
Griffin, a hardy pioneer from Missouri. A motley 
stream of adventurous human riffraff soon drifted 
thitherward, magnetized by the stories of the fabulous 
golden riches awaiting the placer miners. With this 
stream of adventurers came one Juneau — ‘’Joe’’ 
Juneau—a French Canadian voyageur of no mean birth, 
and possessing more than an average education. It 
would seem that Juneau, among his varied accomplish- 
ments, possessed a limited knowledge of quartz min- 
ing and knew something of metallurgy, for he discov- 
ered this very cobalt deposit, as the history and folk- 
lore of this region prove, and he subsequently mined 
and shipped to France much of the ore. 

When I visited this section recently I stood on the 
brink of the Juneau shaft, seven hundred feet above 
the creek, where its first owner, with his crude imple- 
ments and ecruder knowledge, mined this precious 
metal. The rock was hard and the grub scarce, and 
as the remoteness of the region compelled ruinous 
transportation cost, Juneau slowly sickened of his task 
and abandoned the mine, drifting by zigzag course 
into southern Alaska, where he founded the city which 
now bears his name. Juneau died in Dawson City three 
years ago, and last summer public-spirited citizens of 
Juneau caused his remains to be brought to the latter 
town for final burial, and on his tombstone reference 
is made to his discovery in Oregon. 

The Standard Consolidated Mines Company, the 
present owner of the mine, has proceeded rapidly in 
opening up the vast cobalt-gold-copper ore bodies, but 
with caution when it comes to putting out money for 
machinery. Knowing well the difficulties in com- 
mercially saving the cobalt from this rich auriferous 
deposit, and the peculiarities of cobalt being but lit- 
tle known outside the chemical laboratories of Europe, 
American brains were called on to solve the problem 
of commercially reducing these ores, and finally a 
famous metallurgical chemist, Professor H. H. Nichol- 
son, has demonstrated a process which reduces the 
ores into their constituent parts, saving ninety per 
cent. of the cobalt, gold, and copper values—a greater 
percentage than was saved by Liebig, the well-known 
chemist of Paris. 








The ores are mined just like any other ores, and, up 
to a certain stage of their reduction, pass through 
about the same treatment; but here is the parting of the 
ways, and on this point the promoter of these mines. 
The Killen Warner Stewart Company, of Chicago 
and Milwaukee, has spent a fortune to determine the 
best way to reduce the cobalt to a marketable product 
at the mine. 

I am told that the experiments of Professor Nichol- 
son so conclusively demonstrated the complete success 
of his process that a large mill will soon be erected to 
put it into practical effect. A goodly number of less 
prudent mining companies have had expensive mining 
machinery installed long before the character of their 
ore bodies has been determined. The stockholders al- 
ways want to see a mill—a run for their money. This 
company has acted wisely in proving well what it had 
under ground before installing apparatus which might 
have been worthless. 

- 

For three years the Standard Company has bur- 
rowed and tunneled, cross-cutting veins of generous 
width and carrying gold values of from twenty dollars 
to two hundred dollars to the ton. There is repre- 
sented in the ore dumps more money than all that has 
been paid in on the stock sales. 

The Standard Consolidated Mines consist of twenty- 
two fullclaims—600 by 1,500 feet—all secured by much 
patient effort and great cost. This aggregation of both 
patented and unpatented claims forms one of the great- 
est mining properties in America. 

There is hardly a square yard of the surface any- 
where on the two mountains rising at acute angles 
from Dixie Creek at which you cannot push the drill 
into pay ore. There’s not a rod from the entrance of 
the Willie-Boy tunnel, which cross-cuts all the ex- 
clusive gold-bearing veins, where outcropping ores 
cannot be seen, and each of these exposed ledges would 
make a mine. 

There is copper enough in this mine to work on for 
generations and make riches for the stockholders, and 
there is gold sufficient to coin all the gold dollars the 
owners can ever spend. 

As I walked up the creek the road lay along stacks 
of copper ore which could easily pay smelting charges 
and give good profit besides, and the very road is 
made of ores rich in gold and cobalt. Thousands of 
feet of tunneling and drifting on the veins have been 
blasted out of the mountain. A year ago less patient 
men would have said: ‘‘Let’s take our profit now and 
put in a mill.’’ But the subsequent results will fully 
justify this patient research, for a plant will soon be 
built by American machinists that will save all the 
values in this mountain of ore. 

Some idea of the richness of the deposit may be 
gained when I tell you that the face of the Standard 
tunnel assays ten ounces of gold, which is equivalent 
to $200, and carries, besides, $300 to $500 in cobalt, 
figured at the rateof sixty-five cents a pound, instead 
of two dollars and twenty cents, the market price. 

Aside from the Standard veins, cobalt is found 
chiefly in Norway, Sweden, Saxony, Rhenish Prussia, 
and some in Canada, and evidences of cobalt have been 
traced in Missouri. Cobalt is a metal of the iron group ; 
the name is derived from the German, Kobold. 

. 

The original discovery of cobalt is romantic. Many 
years ago, when the German miners were mining for 
gray copper, which they reduced by their old-fash- 
ioned smelting methods, they came upon a gray ore 
which they supposed to be copper, but upon treating 
it in the smelter they could not obtain any copper at 
all. Being superstitious, they attributed this failure 
to the works of the underground evil spirits, which 
are called in their language ** Kobolds.’’ and refused 
to work the ore at all. It was many years afterward 
before more scientific and learned men discovered that 
the ore which the superstitious miners cast aside as be- 
ing under the spell of the Kobolds was really another 
metal, and one that had many uses. The first use of 
cobalt oxide was discovered in 1540 in the coloring of 
glass. This rare metal is found in Europe in three 
principal forms : Smaltine, or Speiss cobalt, generally 
found with nickel and iron ; Cobalt Glauce, or Cobalt- 
ine, associated with arsenic and sulphur ; Linneite, 
or cobalt pyrites, always associated with copper py- 
rites. 

When in a compact form cobalt is a steel-gray 
metal, taking a very high lustre when polished. I have 
seen pieces of the ore from the Standard mine after 
undergoing a polishing, and the effect is brilliant and 
wholly suggestive of silver or nickel, yet these pieces 
contained not more than a trace of silver. ‘* Stand- 
ard ’’ cobalt ores run twenty per cent. in arsenic. 

Cobalt melts at a temperature of 2,500 degrees 
Fahrenheit, at which point iron becomes liquid. It is 


very susceptible of being magnetized, and retains its 
magnetism at temperatures below a red heat, when 
freed from arsenic. 

Like iron, cobalt can be reduced from its oxide 
state by heating with charcoal or hydrogen gas, and a 
small quantity of carbon is retained, forming a sub- 
stance not unlike cast-iron. 

With gold and silver alloys cobalt forms brittle 
compounds ; with mercury a silver-white magnetic 
amalgam ; with copper and zine, the alloy is white, 
resembling the corresponding compounds of the same 
metals with nickel and manganese. With tin it 
forms a somewhat ductile alloy of violet color, and 
it is also used as a hardening alloy with copper, zinc, 
and nickel in the making of German silver. 

As has been intimated heretofore by me, cobalt in 
this country is a comparatively rare metal, and its uses, 
because of its rarity, have been very largely limited to 
the fine arts. All that it has been possible to secure 
of the metal outside of a small amount that has been 
produced as a by-product by one or two mines in the 
United States has been imported from Europe. The 
manufacturers of the finer colored glasses have, how- 
ever, found it necessary to import cobalt because of 
the fact that nothing else gives the fine, clear coloring 
obtained by this metal. It is equally important in 
paints. Indeed, it is absolutely durable in paint, 
and lasts as long as the carrying oils remain in com- 
position. I am told that the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company uses paint of this manufacture on its 
famous ‘‘ Royal Blue’’ trains. There are a thousand 
and one other ways in which cobalt is used or may be 
used in the fine arts, but by far the greatest utility of 
the cobalt is found in the liberal rather than the fine 
arts. In fact, it has been said that the superiority of 
the great Krupp Gun Works, at Essen, Germany, is 
very largely due to the fact that they use cobalt for 
toughening the steel out of which their guns are made. 

a 

It is also used in making armor plates for war 
vessels, and in this use nothing has been found that can 
take its place, because of the fact that it is compact and 
almost non-porous, and its qualities of hardening and 
toughening cannot be supplied by any other known 
metal. We all know that copper is comparatively 
soft, but in the offices of the Killen Warner Stewart 
Company, at 701 Merchants Loan and Trust Building, 
Chicago, I saw a slab of copper taken from the thirty- 
ton smelter at the Standard mine, in which cobalt 
and copper had been run together, and the copper 
was so absolutely hard that it was impossible to 
make the slightest impression upon it with any steel 
instrument. The copper, when struck witha metallic 
substance, rang like finely-tempered steel. Indeed, it 
would not be surprising were it found that the ancients, 
who, as students of history know, had a process for 
tempering copper which gave to swords and other in- 
struments the keenest kind of an edge, used cobalt 
for this purpose. I suggest this because there is a 
wonderful field ahead for the use of this rare metal, 
when it shall be produced in sufficient quantities to 
make it possible to supply the increased demands. 

Cobalt will almost entirely displace nickel for plat- 
ing purposes, because it takes a finer and more beau- 
tiful polish, and being much harder, it does not wear. 
The pigment known as cobalt blue, used both in oil 
and water-color painting, is obtained by mixing the 
solutions of a cobalt salt and alum with an alkaline 
carbonate, and strongly treating the gelatinous precip- 
itate of the hydrate oxides of the two metals. Co- 
balt green is a mixture of the oxides of zine and co- 
balt produced from the solutions of their sulphates 
by precipitation with carbonate of sodium and by igni- 
tion. But I am turning to the scientific phase of co- 
balt, which I did not intend to discuss in an article for 
the general public. Iam so thoroughly carried away 
with what I have seen at the Standard mine; the fact 
that I have seen the only one of its kind in the world ; 
that the veins are so numerous ; that the ore bodies 
are so tremendous and the values so high, that I have 
rather lost myself. 

It is not within the scope of this article to tell of 
the contest waged by the different interests to secure 
this property when its value became known to those 
who make mining a business. Some of the wealthiest 
mining men in the country have at different times at- 
tempted to secure it; but through jealousies on the 
part of the former owners of the three mines, which 
are now consolidated under one ownership, and death 
in one instance on the part of the purchaser, it has 
been left to the Killen Warner Stewart people to se- 
cure this great prize. I congratulate them and all 
their associates, for I do not believe there is a mine in 
the lL cory of this country which will surpass the 
Standar¢ in the production of the precious metals. 

ERNEST C. ROWE. 
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OPENING A SESSION OF THE SENATE—REV. EDWARD 
E. HALE, THE CHAPLAIN, OFFERING PRAYER. 








SENATOR FAIRBANKS, 
OF INDIANA, VICE-PRESI- LS S 
DENT-ELECT OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 






SENATOR DEPEW, OF 
NEW YORK, HASTENING, 
WITH VIGOROUS STEPS, 
TO THE CAPITOL. 

















SENATOR WARREN 
(CENTRE), OF 
WYOMING. 
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SMOOT, THE OBJECT OF AN 
ANTI-MORMON CRUSADE. 
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SENATOR DANIELS, 
OF VIRGINIA, ON HIS WAY TO 


“UNCLE” JOE CANNON, 
\ SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF 


THE SENATE CHAMBER. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
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SESSION OF THE HOUSE OPENING WITH PRAYER BY THE CHAPLAIN. 


NOTABLE FIGURES AT THE PRESENT SESSION OF CONGRESS. 
MEN OF PROMINENCE FROM ALL SECTIONS OF THE LAND, WHO ARE ACTIVE IN AFFAIRS AT THE NATION’S CAPITAL. 



















ONE OF THE most delightful 

books of the holiday season is 
‘Toasts and Tributes,’’ edited by 
Arthur Gray, and fitly termed “‘a 
happy book of good cheer, good 
health, good speed, devoted to the 
blessings and comforts of life south 
of the stars.’’ The volume’s publish- 
ers, its editor, and its leading con- 
tributors are members of the news- 
paper fraternity, and the work does 
credit to them all. It is a casket filled with perfect 
gems for the toastmaster and the after-dinner speaker. 
Appropriate articles are contributed to it by Mr. Gray, 
Allen Forman, and Creswell MacLaughlin, and original 
and sparkling toasts and tributes by Wallace Irwin, 
John Ernest McCann, Creswell MacLaughlin, and 
Henry Stanley Haskins. Francis Saltus Saltus fur- 
nishes some neat gastronomic sonnets, and the rest of 
the volume is occupied by odd old English toasts, and 
other selections from a wide range of sources. The 
subjects are classified and the contents are well in- 
dexed. Several blank pages are provided, in which 
such additional toasts as strike one’s fancy may be 
written. The volume is attractively printed and 
bound. (Published by Rohde & Haskins, New York. 
Price, $1.25, cloth ; $2, limp leather.) 







ARELY IS the cause of physical culture so sanely 
and so scientifically advocated as in ‘“‘ Health, 
Strength, and Power,’’ by Dudley Allen Sargent, di- 
rector of the Hemenway gymnasium at Harvard Uni- 
versity. Professor Sargent has been for thirty-five 
years an instructor of students and an adviser of 
business and professional men in the matters covered 
in his book ; and for twenty-three years he was the 
director of a normal school for preparation of teachers 
of physical culture. His credentials are thus of the 
best, and he gives in this volume such hints and sug- 
gestions regarding exercise, diet, breathing, sleep, 
clothing, etc., as his long and abundant experience in 
these things has shown to be useful. The professor’s 
ideas and recommendations are sensible, and they are 
pleasingly presented. A section of the book is devoted 
to numerous illustrations from photographs of a well- 
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trained model, which facilitate the learning of move- 
ments and exhibit the muscular actions involved in the 
exercises described. The work has been prepared for 
the special benefit of those who do not have convenient 
access to gymnastic apparatus. The system it pre- 
scribes, if followed, will undoubtedly assure adequate 
exercise and development to the young of both sexes, 
and also better health and greater vigor to those more 
advanced in years. (Published by H. M. Caldwell & 
Co., New York and Boston. ) 
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OHN LANE has added to his ‘‘ Flowers of Parnas- 
sus’’ series a small book of sonnets by Elizabeth 
Rachel Chapman, entitled ‘‘ A Little Child’s Wreath.”’ 
The author was born at Woodford, Essex, in February, 
1850. Her family was connected on both sides with 
the Gurneys, of Earlham, whom Mrs. Ritchie (Miss 
Thackeray) in her book, “‘Sibyls,’’ described as or- 
dained to a sort of natural priesthood. Elizabeth 
Chapman was of that company of devoted spirits. The 
“‘ Wreath’’ was consecrated to a little nephew ten- 
derly loved, in whose grave she now lies. Miss Chap- 
man’s writings were published between the years 1881 
and 1897—at the early date, ‘‘ Master of All,’’ her 
first work, and at the latter her last, ‘‘ Marriage Ques- 
tions in Modern Fiction.’’ Perhaps her best-known 
work is a companion to ‘‘In Memoriam,’’ which drew 
the praise of Tennyson himself. In 1887 she pub- 
lished a volume of verses, ‘‘ The New Purgatory and 
Other Poems.’’ ‘‘ A Little Child’s Wreath ’’ was pub- 
lished in 1894, and reprinted in the year following. 
Mrs. Alice Meynell contributes an introductory note 
to this reprint, and W. Graham Robertson has drawn 
several striking illustrations. 
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FEW CAVILING grown-up 

people have tried to detract 
from the exploits of Admiral Schley, 
who has recently sprung into promi- 
nence again through his autobiog- 
raphy, published by D. Appleton & 
Co. under the title of ‘‘ Forty-five 
Years Under the Flag.’’ But to the 
American small boy Admiral Schley 
is the perfect, irreproachable hero. 
The admiral, who wears a mustache 
and goatee, was standing on a Manhattan street-cor- 
ner the other day and a couple of small boys were 
conversing about him in awe-stricken whispers. ‘‘ Say, 
wot does he wear a beard for ?’’ asked the younger 
one, who evidently associated the navy with chromos 
of smooth-shaven sailors using patent soaps. ‘‘ Aw, 
but ye’re ignorant,’’ replied the elder. ‘‘ Wot’s his 
eyebrows for? Hey? To keep the sweat and smoke 
of battle out of his eyes. Well, the mustache is to 
keep them out of his mouth, an’——-’’ The admiral 
fled before he heard his beard explained. 







E DUCATORS, AND all others interested in the cause 

of education, will discover in ‘‘ Personal and Ideal 
Elements in Education,’’ by Henry Churchill King, a 
stimulating and suggestive and withal readable book. 
Mr. King is the president of Oberlin College, and his 
position gives weight to his scholarly, thoughtful, and 
able exposition of the subjects dealt with in this 
volume. The contents of the latter consist of several 
discourses delivered on different occasions, yet possess- 
ing a unity of purpose. The author’s argument is 
that college education can have no important place in 
our national life except as it provides the supreme 
training of the entire man for living ; that unless the 
fundamental nature of religion is recognized indi- 
vidual and national life must suffer ; that the breadth 
and personal character of religious education need to 
be duly heeded ; that psychological study is requisite 
to success in religious work, and that in the attain- 
ment of high character physical and psychological con- 
ditions involved in our natures must be taken account 
of. (Published by the Macmillan Company, New York. 
Price, $1.50.) 














The California Oil Fields —, ae 











HE EASTERN tourist visiting California never 
leaves Los Angeles without regret. There is so 
much to see which makes the city one of charming 
memories, and with Los Angeles as a centre, the most 
interesting side trips are made in all directions. 

The tourist always visits Pasadena, and, of course, 
Mount Lowe beyond ; never goes home without taking 
in Long Beach, San Pedro, and famous Catalina Island, 
with its glass-bottom boats and submarine gardens ; 
and the tourist stunt is never complete without a trip 
to some of the missions, or to San Diego, with its 
famous Coronado Beach, or to Mexico at Tice Juana. 
I will, however, venture the statement that not one in 
five of our Eastern friends sees the oil-well district, 
which lies within walking distance of almost any Los 
Angeles hotel. And right in the face, too, of the 
fact that California offers nowhere a more wonderful 
sight —partly, perhaps, through the anomalous situa- 
tion of the wells themselves—for the wells are located 
within the city limits and quite inside the better resi- 
dential section. An Eastern ‘‘ tenderfoot’’ gasps as- 
tonishment at the sight of a big oil derrick rising 
from inside a man’s back-yard fence, or sprouting 
from his lawn, and :t is not unusual to see both back 
and front yards thus decorated. 

A five-hundred-dollar dwelling often houses the 
family, while the householder spends from $3,000 to 
$5,000 for a well in the rear of the house. 

There are about a thousand live wells here, all 
within a district about a half-mile wide by three miles 
long. Night and day these wells faithfully deliver to 
the owners a ceaseless stream of black, repulsive- 
looking petroleum, every drop of which is made useful 
in some form or other, and finds a ready market in 
Los Angeles at prices which afford the sellers a splen- 
did profit. 

For upward of twenty-five years petroleum has 
been produced on a limited scale in Los Angeles and 
Ventura counties, but it is only since 1894, when the 
first well was sunk within the corporate limits of the 
city, that the industry has assumed enormously paying 
proportions. 

In 1902 Los Angeles County produced one-fourth 
of the total product of the State, and the major part 
of this came from wells within the limits of the city of 
Los Angeles. The other districts producing oil in Los 
Angeles County are Puente, about twenty miles east of 
the city, Whittier, and Newhall, in the northern part 
of the county. 

For the past two years the average daily produc- 
tion has been close to 3,500 barrels. Computing on a 
basis of an average price of 85 cents a barrel, petro- 
leum has enriched the city to the amount of $5,746,700. 

The average cost of an oil well in the Los Angeles 
field is about $2,300, but the cost of drilling varies 
greatly in various portions of the district. Some wells 


are not finished under $5,000, but some cost but a 
single thousand. At the present time 300 men are 
employed directly in the business, while indirectly the 
great industry benefits the employés of the numerous 
iron foundries, the refineries, supply houses, planing 
mills, and other lines of business which are more or 
less affected by the oil business. The tankage of the 
city amounts to 1,000,000 barrels. Each well pays 
the city a four-dollar annual tax. 

The advent of oil and the invention of practical 
oil burners have simply revolutionized the fuel question 
of California. With coal at prohibitive prices, with 
wood scarce and of soft varieties, many industries have 
hitherto languished for want of an economical fuel. 
Oil supplies this want at an extremely low figure. 
Last year 25,000,000 barrels of petroleum were pro- 
duced in the State, a gain of 10,000,000 barrels over 
1902. 

The mighty stimulus which every branch of Cali- 
fornia’s industrial life has received through the intro- 
duction of oil as a commercial factor naturally results 
in an increased demand for oil, which constantly sends 
the pioneers of the oil industry—the prospector, the 
driller, and the speculator—into new fields, conquering 
and to conquer. Almost every month adds new terri- 
tory to the great proven belt, stretching through the 
State from south to north, and every new district 
opened up adds to the wealth of the State and its 
future possibilities. With an unlimited oil supply, 
California will yet command the markets of the world. 
Nowhere else are raw materials more abundant; no- 
where else are conditions for industrial supremacy 
more favorable. Oil is the key to the situation, and 
the strategist of the commercial contest so recog- 
nizes it. 

One of the latest fields in the State to be ‘* proven”’ 
is the Coast-line Oil Belt, discovered and worked with 
immense profit by the Western Union Oil Company, 
and extending through the three coast counties— 
Santa Barbara, San Luis Obispo, and Monterey. The 
Standard Oil Company is relying on this field for its 
big refining plant at Point Richmond, erected with a 
capacity of 5,000 barrels daily. Another is the Sar- 
gent Field, on the boundary line of Monterey and 
Santa Clara counties. A strike of the greatest im- 
portance has just been made by the Combined Oil-land 
Company near St. Lucas, Monterey, where a well 
drilled by them after two years of persistent work in 
the hardest kind of shale at last rewarded the com- 
pany with a splendid showing of high-grade refining 
petroleum. This strike has created a great deal of 
excitement in California, but as the surrounding land 
has been acquired by one or two companies who are 
holding it closely—evidently in anticipation of just 
such a result—no outsider has as yet been able to enter 
the field. 


I could not help being greatly impressed with the 
fact that, in spite of the enormous values constantly 
created by these new developments, speculation is car- 
ried on with none of the wild feverishness which has 
characterized ‘‘ oil strikes’’ in other parts of the coun- 
try. The oil industry in California seems to be in the 
hands of a singularly level-headed, well-balanced busi- 
ness fraternity, well able to safeguard the vast inter- 
ests their business involves. Investors have undoubt- 
edly lost money in California oil ventures, as else- 
where, but the halcyon days of reckless promotions 
are permanently past and gone. The State and local 
authorities exercise a proper amount of healthy super- 
vision. In Los Angeles an important city office is that 
of the oil inspector, who exercises a close control and 
makes regular reports on all oil matters of interest to 
the public. 

To eliminate undue competition and foster indus- 
trial economies the oil-producing concerns in Bakers- 
field, Kern, Coalinga, Los Angeles, and Santa Barbara 
have been given much to the modern idea of consoli- 
dation, and to-day the entire business is handled by 
one-third the number of companies operating two years 
ago. 

I was privileged to make my tour of inspection 
through the Los Angeles oil domains in the company 
of Mr. Black, president of the United American Oil 
Company, to whom I am indebted for unstinted cour- 
tesy. 

I left Los Angeles, as any Easterner must, greatly 
impressed with many of the sights it offers; but the 
most vivid picture I retain is that of the hundreds of 
unsightly derricks that dot its anticlinal hills. For 
they testify to the genius and persistency of mankind, 
breaking in upon the hidden stores of nature, convert- 
ing the black, evil-smelling fluid that through centuries 
has rested placidly and undisturbed in the bowels of 
the earth into a ceaseless stream of money flowing 
into the homes of the country. The engine that pulled 
our train out of the city was driven by petroleum ; the 
gas lighting our Pullmans was made from petroleum ; 
the wheels and rods and pistons of the rolling cars 
were oiled by lubricants made from petroleum ; the 
ink in the newspaper I was reading was made by 
petroleum ; the graphite in the pencil with which I 
scribbled my notes came from petroleum ; the carbons 
in the electric arc-lights that now and then threw their 
white glare through our windows were made from 
petroleum ; the force behind the driving wheels of 
the numerous factories we sped by was generated by 
petroleum. Everywhere my eyes met the evidences 
of the debt modern civilization owes this comparative- 
ly new factor in its evolution. And in the memory of 
one tourist, at least, the palm-groves of Los Angeles 
will henceforth be overshadowed by the silhouettes of 
its oil-wells. 
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[)URING THE wintry days, when in this section of 

the world chill winds are blowing over snow- 
covered landscapes, the thoughts and the yearnings of 
shivering mortals turn to sunny lands where winter as 
we experience it is unknown. Places without number 
invite the tourist who would escape the months of 
frost. But he has only to weigh a while the claims 
of rival localities to become convinced that one region 
combines the attractions of most of the others. This 
favored spot is the imperial State of the Pacific coast, 
California. 

Everything considered, the Golden State is the 
most remarkable portion of this broad continent. The 
second in size of the States of the Union, in its area 
of some 156,000 square miles is contained every va- 
riety of soil, scenery, and climate. Whatever natural 
feature any of its sister States can boast of, that it 
possesses in equal or higher degree. It presents num- 
berless aspects of beauty and grandeur that enchant 
the lover of nature. Its soil displays the height of 
fertility, while beneath its surface lie treasuries of in- 
exhaustible wealth. Its hunting and fishing grounds 
are nowhere surpassed in the United States. To the 
agriculturist, the miner, and to every class of indus- 
trial and commercial planner and worker it offers op- 
portunities of the most desirable kind. 

Already its productions form an important share of 
the world’s gigantic total. With about 1,600,000 in- 
habitants, California’s output last year of fruits, both 
citrus and deciduous, exclusive of home consumption, 
was valued at nearly $45,000,000. Its yield of gold 
was $17,000,000, and of all minerals more than 
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GREAT CABLE INCLINE OF THE MOUNT LOWE RAILWAY. 





that California has been drawing to itself, more numer- 
ously each year, permanent settlers of every calling 
from other sections of the Union and from abroad. 

While the material resources of the State have 
been attracting home-makers, its marvelously grand 
and beautiful scenery has been a magnet for sight- 
seers from every civilized land. But vying with these 
in number have been those who have fled the rigors of 
higher latitudes. It is mainly in southern California 
that the human birds of passage make their winter 
sojourn. This part of the State has been called the 
“Italy of America,’’ because of its natural beauties 
and its delightful climate. Formerly much of this area 
was deemed too arid for cultivation, but general irriga- 
tion has changed the conditions to a wonderful extent. 
The winter sojourner finds southern California man- 
tled in verdure and adorned with bloom. 

Man’s contribution to the attractiveness of south- 
ern California is also evident in other respects. There 
is scarcely a picturesque quarter in it which has not 
one or more elegant hotels. There are fine resorts 
nearly everywhere, amid the mountains and on the sea- 
shore, at which months of unalloyed pleasure may be 
passed. Every leading point of interest is easily ac- 
cessible by rail or stage. 

The rapid progress observed in southern California 
has been due in very considerable measure to the open- 
ing and operation of transcontinental railroad lines. 
The iron highways connecting the State with the mar- 
kets of the East enabled the disposal of its products 
quickly and at paying prices. They also lessened to a 
minimum tne difficulties of travel. Readiness of access 

















BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF LOS ANGELES, THE THRIVING METROPOLIS OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


$31,000,000. It produced 20,000,000 barrels of petro- 
leum, and 50,000,000 gallons of wine, and it exported 
of wheat and barley $22,000,000 worth. It leads the 
whole country in the production of honey, raisins, al- 
monds, beet sugar, garden seeds, olives, figs, oranges, 
and lemons. In a single year over 10,000 ten-ton 
cars of fresh deciduous fruits, besides 2,700 cars of 
lemons and 18,000 cars of oranges, were shipped from 
California. It took 250,000 workers to gather the 
harvest—valued at upward of $40,000,000—of its 
orchards and vineyards. Cattle raising and dairying 
is also anindustry which has had a phenomenal growth 
in the State, while lumbering is carried on on a large 
scale. 

But the possibilities of California are not limited 
to the lines above detailed. A myriad of mountain 
streams have been utilized both for irrigation and the 
development of electric energy. Fifty million dollars 
has been invested in electric plants which supply 
power at great distances, and this has given a strong 
impetus to traction and manufacturing enterprises. 
Home-supplied petroleum and electricity have solved 


the problem of cheap fuel and motive power. The 
manufacturer has entered on the scene, as, notably, 
in the case of the Alfred Dolge Manufacturing Com- 
pany, at Dolgeville, whose felt, felt shoe, and slipper 
business is rapidly expanding. It is not surprising 

















TOWN OF AVALON, ON FAMOUS SANTA CATALINA ISLAND. 


is not the least of southern California’s attractions. 
The fact that the journey thither from New York can 
now be accomplished in only about four days—in 
twenty-two hours from the metropolis to Chicago, and 
thence in three days by the California Limited over the 
Santa Fé system to Los Angeles—has proved im- 
mensely inviting to outsiders. 

The colossal improvement in its fortunes experi- 
enced by southern California, by reasons of irrigation 
and the transportation facilities furnished by the Santa 
Fé and other railroads, has been shared in by every 
county in that portion of the State. Los Angeles, 
Ventura, San Luis Obispo, Santa Barbara, San Ber- 
nardino, San Diego, Riverside have been especially 
benefited. Scattered over these counties are scores of 
places where persons of leisure could secure rest, rec- 
reation, and contentment. It is possible to mention 
only a few of the most prominent of these. 

First to deserve description is the city of Los An- 
geles, ‘‘the metropolis of southern California,’’ and 
the second city in size in the State. With a popula- 

Continued on page 629. 
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REY, THE NEW AND MAGNIFICENT SEASIDE RESORT ON THE CALIFORNIA COAST. 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE AT- 
TRACTIVE CITY OF 
SAN DIEGO. 











FAMOUS NEW HOTEL, THE ANGELUS, 
AT LOS ANGELES. 
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ANGELES, 
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RESIDENCE, AT LOS ANGELES, OF 
JOHN W. MITCHELL. 



































HOME OF WILLIAM F. BOTSFORD HERMAN W. HELLMAN BUILDING, AT LOS ANGELES, 
AT LOS ANGELES. NEW HOME OF THE SECURITY SAVINGS BANK. 
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THE WEST- 
MORE, AT LOS 
ANGELES, ONE 
OF THE BEAUTI- 
FUL HOTELS 
OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 




























ALFRED DOLGE MANUFACTURING COMPANY’S PLANT, AT DOLGEVILLE, CAL.—FELT, FELT-SHOE 
AND SLIPPER FACTORIES WITH A LARGE OUTPUT. i.) 


FARMERS AND : 
MERCHANTS’ 

NATIONAL BANK AT ; 
LOS ANGELES. f . 


PHELAN BUILDING, COR. MARKET AND CROSSLEY BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, 
O’FARRELL STS., SAN FRANCISCO. OWNED BY DR. HARTLAND LAW. 
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TRUST BUILDING, AT SECOND AND SPRING STREETS, LOS ANGELES, FIRST NATIONAL BANK AT PACIFIC COAST STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S NEW PALATIAL ALASKA EXCURSION STEAME! STE \MSHIP 
OWNED BY THE LOS ANGELES TRUST COMPANY. BAKERSFIELD, CAL. “SPOKANE,” IN FRONT OF TAKU GLACIER, ALASKA, 


DELIGHTFUL SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, THE 
GLIMPSES OF THE BEAUTIES AND EVIDENCES OF THE GREAT PROSPERITY OF THI 
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PANORAMIC VIEW OF PASADENA, 
CAL., A CITY OF MAGNIF- 
ICENT HOMES, 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK AT LOS ANGELES. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL $1,000,000, 





THE 
HOMER 
LAUGHLIN 
BUILDING 
AT LOS 
ANGELES, 














P. M. KUEHNRICH’S RESIDENCE 









AT LOS ANGELES. 

















RESIDENCE, AT PASADENA, OF E. H. MAY'S HOME AT 
A. R. METCALF. PASADENA. 
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Q GENERAL VIEW OF REDLANDS, CAL., THE DELIGHTFUL 
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RESIDENCE, 








“GEM CITY.” 
MITCHELL. 








BELLEVUE TERRACE 
HOTEL, LOS ANGELES, 
C. A. TARBLE, 


\ - 
PROPRIETOR. ) 
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RIALTO BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, NEW HOME, AT SAN FRANCISCO, OF 
HERBERT E. LAW, OWNER. THE WESTERN NATIONAL BANK. 
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STE \ MSHIP “MONGOLIA,” OF THE PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY, OPERATING BETWEEN LOS ANGELES NATIONAL BANK PICKING ORANGES ON MR. AND MRS. C. A. BURCHAM’S RANCH 
SAN FRANCISCO AND HONOLULU, JAPAN, CHINA, AND MANILA. AT LOS ANGELES. NEAR LOS ANGELES, : 


A, THE LAND OF SUNSHINE AND BLOOM. 
ry OF fHE CITIES AND TOWNS OF THE LOWER HALF OF THE GOLDEN STATE. 
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T IS A remarkable fact that the city of Los An- 
geles, Cal., with a population as yet of less than 
140,000, possesses the largest and finest office build- 
ing in the world. Many may be inclined to dispute 
this statement, but the exact details and figures will 
convince them. The structure referred to is the Pa- 
cific Electric building, popularly known as the Hunt- 
ington building, and it is located at the corner of Main 
and Sixth streets in southern California’s metropolis. 
It stands on a plot 285 x 211 feet in dimensions, and is 
nine stories in height. While it does not have the 
extreme altitude of a tall New York or Chicago sky- 
scraper, its length and breadth are such as to give it 
a large superficial area on each floor. The total of its 
floor space is over twelve acres, exceeding in that re- 
spect the Broad Exchange building in New York, 
which is twenty-one stories high, and which heretofore 
had held the record for spaciousness in office structures. 
The wiring system of the Huntington building would 

of itself indicate an edifice of unusual proportions. 
There are no less than 303 miles of wire in the build- 
ing, these entering the hallways and rooms at 1,800 
places, and supplying the currents for 7,500 electric 
lights. The corridors have an aggregate length of 
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The World’s Largest and Finest Office Building 


ing capacity of 1,000 tons. Two tracks will run 
through the building with platforms on each side by 
which passengers may board the cars without inter- 
fering with those disembarking. A ticket office, a 
general waiting-room, 150 x 50 feet, women’s waiting- 
rooms, a restaurant with a dining-room 100 feet square, 
and a separate lunch-room, will occupy most of the re- 
maining space on the first floor. But there will still be 
left room which the company itself does not require, 
and this will be divided into three rentable stores. 

The second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh 
floors will be given up to offices. There will be ninety- 
nine of these on each floor, or 594 in all. The offices 
will open on corridors of ample width, big wells will 
furnish the inside rooms with almost as much light as 
the outside suites have, and fireproof vaults, first-class 
elevator service, and other conveniences of an up-to- 
date office building will be provided for the tenants. 
The size of the offices is unusual and surprising. 
None is less than twenty by fifteen feet, and they 
range up to sixty by thirty feet. The seventh floor 
will be occupied by the Pacific Electric Railway Com- 
pany, which will here house hundreds of its employés. 
The eighth and ninth floors are reserved for the exclusive 
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of the roof-garden, which is to be one of the attrac- 
tions of the building. The stairway rises in a single 
piece to the landing, but from there it continues to the 
floor above in two curved sections. On the ninth floor 
there will be a round marble gallery, railed and con- 
forming to the pillared space on the floor below. Here 
one may stand half-way between the eighth floor and 
the top of the dome and witness a fine finished effect. 
There will also be an elevator entrance to the ninth 
floor, with a vestibule in which the clerk of the club 
will have an office behind a long counter. Other di- 
visions of this floor will comprise a coat-room, a grand 
ball-room one hundred feet long and forty-five feet 
high, with a music gallery, and a stage for vaudeville 
entertainments ; a reading-room one hundred by fifty 
feet, with cases for books, and a great fire-place in 
which five-foot logs can be burned; a conversation- 
room; a corridor nearly three hundred feet long; a 
Turkish room, finished in red and having a number of 
telephone booths; ‘*‘ whispering chambers,’’ where 
private conferences can be held ; spacious billiard and 
card-rooms ; a fine bar, modeled after an English tap- 
room ; adining-room and a breakfast-room which can 
be thrown together for banquets, and which will then 
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COSTLY PACIFIC ELECTRIC BUILDING AT LOS ANGELES, HEADQUARTERS OF THE HUNTINGTON LINES, AND THE 


three miles, and a person who would traverse these 
and all the different stairways would have to take a 
walk of five miles —a very good “‘ constitutional ’’ for 
any of the occupants in need of exercise. The excava- 
tion for the foundations was fourteen feet deep, and 
some of the bases of the columns supporting the im- 
mense structure are twenty-seven feet square and go 
down into the ground nine feet. The building was con- 
structed for the uses of the Pacific Electric Railway 
Company, of which Mr. Henry E. Huntington is the 
head, and whose lines run through Los Angeles and 
out to many other towns. The basement, which has a 
clear floor space of 63,000 feet, will eventually be used 
as a freight depot, with railroad tracks in it for freight 
ears. Here are located the heating boilers and pumps, 
the elevator machinery and shafts. 

The main floor is a most interesting and striking 
feature of the big building. Its ceiling is thirty 
feet above the flooring, and is sustained by large 
columns of cement faced with Numidian marble, the 
whole producing an impressive effect. The passenger 
ears of the Huntington lines will enter the building 
through a main door sixty feet wide. This opening is 
spanned by a girder eight feet thick, with a sustain- 


occupancy of the Jonathan Club, of which Mr. Hunting- 
ton is the president. No club in the world will have 
more beautiful or more perfectly appointed quarters. 

On leaving the elevator at the eighth floor one 
will find himself in a vestibule twenty feet square. 
Swinging plate-glass doors will open into a lounging- 
room one hundred feet long and fifty feet wide. Inthe 
centre of aclear space here, surrounded by marble col- 
umns, will stand a Pompeiian pottery vase ten feet high, 
and forty-five feet overhead there will be a dome of 
colored glass, shedding down soft light with a gorgeous 
effect. To the left of the rotunda will be a private 
suite, consisting of five rooms with two baths, and 
there Mr. Huntington will have complete housekeep- 
ing quarters, where he may live and entertain. His 
apartments will be sumptuously and tastefully fur- 
nished. On this floor there will also be more than 
sixty bedrooms for members of the club, a gymna- 
sium, shower baths, and a section with a special en- 
trance reserved for the wives of members. 

From the rotunda ascent will be made by a mag- 
nificent marble stairway to the ninth floor. A land- 
ing half-way up will be lighted by five large plate- 
glass windows through which a view may be obtained 


LARGEST OFFICE STRUCTURE IN THE WORLD. 


form one saloon two hundred feet long and one hundred 
feet wide ; a kitchen, a bakery, servants’ dining-rooms 
and bedrooms, and the club’s stores. 

From the ball-room’s inside wall twelve big win- 
dows will open upon a balcony overlooking the light 
area and the roof-garden. Access to the latter will 
be obtained down an iron staircase. The garden will 
be delightful in itself, and will afford a marvelous; 
view over the country and to the Pacific Ocean in two 
directions. On clear days Santa Catalina Island, 
more than fifty miles away, and twenty-two miles 
from the main land, will be distinctly visible. The 
scene without will be only a fitting adjunct to the 
architectural beauty and palatial luxury within. In 
the designing and arrangement of the building itself 
the architect, Mr. Thornton Fitzhugh, has displayed 
exceptional ability and skill, and is worthy of high 
praise. In their possession of the finest club-rooms 
extant President Huntington and the Jonathan Club 
will be the envy of all other club men the world over. 
It is to be hoped that their enjoyment of their new 
quarters in this noble building, which will probably be 
formally opened on New Year’s day, will fully measure 
up to the structure’s attractiveness and magnificence. 
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Farmers and Merchants 
National Bank of Los Angeles 








Largest Bank in 
Southern California 





$1,500,000 
$1,140,000 


Capital, - = * 
Surplus and Profits, = 


Available Assets, = 

















HOME OF THE 


Edison Electric Company 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


HIS Company operates the electric light, 
power, street railway and gas proper- 


ties in Santa Barbara, and does a general | 


electric lighting and power business in Los 
Angeles; Pasadena, Santa Monica, 
Pedro, Ocean Park, Long Beach, Terminal 
Island, Redondo, Highlands, Redlands, 
Riverside, Colton, Pomona, Claremont, 
Whittier, Fullerton, Annaheim, Orange, 
Santa Ana and other districts, and a gas 
lighting and heating business in Santa 


Monica, San Pedro, Long Beach, and Santa | 


Ana. JOHN B. MILLER, President. 


Pacific Mail Steamship Company. 


Occidental and Oriental Steamship Company. 


Honolulu, Japan, China, Philippines, and the Far 
East, from San Francisco. 





New fast 14,000-Ton Twin-Screw Steamers. Frequent 
sailings. Send for information. 
L. H. Nuttine, G. E. P. A., 349 Broadway, New York. 


W. G. Neyer, G. W. A., 193 Clark St., Chicago, Til. 
A.G. D. Kerret, Gen. Pass. Agent, San Francisco,Cal. 


ALASKA 
EXCURSIONS 
1905 


The Palatial Excursion 
Steamship ‘‘ SPOKANE ”’ 

will leave Tacoma, Seattle 
and Victoria 


June 6-20, July 4-18, August 1-15 


Reservations now being made. Apply to Com- 
pany’s offices, any Railroad, Tourist Agency, or 
the undersigned for rates and full information. 


Cc. D. DUNANN, Gen’! Pass. Agent 
10 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 














HEN you come to San Diego we will 
be leon to have you call on us :: :: 








Bartlett Estate Company 


Manufacturers of Improved 





Residence Lots and Artistic Houses 





Room 8, Sefton Block, 
San Diego, Cal. 














Capital, $100,000 
Undivided Profits, $12,000 
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$11,500,000 | 


San | 
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Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


AN ELEGANT HOTEL FOR THE SICK 


| 
| 
| 


The California Hospital is one of the 


unique establishments of America. With over 
one hundred and fifty rooms, five operating rooms, delightful root-gardens and verandas, spacious grounds dotted 
with semi-tropical trees and plants, with a corps of seventy-five nurses, and with the most nourishing, palatable 
and healthful food, prepared by a first-class chef, it combines all of the necessary attributes of a hospital with 
the comtorts of a first-class modern hotel. For particulars, address Director, California Hospital, 1414 S. Hope 





Continued from page 625. 


tion of 136,000, this town has all the con- 
veniences of the most modern munici- 
pality, and is yet a place of park-like 
beauty. Sunshine and flowers, fine trees 
and handsome buildings render it a pleas- 
ant haven of refuge from the icy North. 
Here reside people of wealth and culture 
in elegant homes. The city has laid out a 


number of pleasant parks, and its hotels 




















SPRING STREET, LOS ANGELES, WITH ITS 
BUSTLING THRONGS. 


are spacious and well appointed. It pos- 


ington, the finest scheme of electric 
transportation in America. This system 
comprises, besides the tracks on the 
streets of the city, a number of inter- 
urban roads, the whole forming a network 
of 500 miles centring at Los Angeles. 
From the latter point excursions may be 
undertaken to nurrerous places. Los An- 
geles is particularly well supplied with 
churches and schools, its newspapers are 
excellent, it has strong banks and flour- 
ishing business concerns, and as the 
wholesale centre for southern California, 
Arizona, and New Mexico its mercantile 
trade isimmense. There has of late years 
been a big oil boom at Los Angeles, and 





ger is the forest of oil-well derricks with- 
in the city limits. Thousands of Eastern 
| and Northern people have spent more or 
|less time in this bright and agreeable 
town, and few have left it willingly. 
Only nine miles from Los Angeles is 
situated a modern Garden of Eden, viz., 
Pasadena, where 12,000 happy people are 
privileged to have their homes. Thisisa 
gathering-place of the wealthy and zs- 
thetic. Beautiful houses, surrounded by 


the eye on every hand. 





turesque hills, and from it extend trails 








sesses in the Pacific Electric Railway sys- | 
tem, controlled by Mr. Henry E. Hunt- | 


one of the sights.which impress.a stran- |,| 





grounds well kept and adorned with plenty | 
of trees and almost infinite bloom, meet | 
The ride to Pas- | 
adena from Los Angeles is through pic- | 


First [ational Bank | through wild scenery up to Mount Wilson | 


ies 
Bakerstield, Qalitornia 


Only National Bank in Kern Co. 


Commercial Banking 
in all Branches 


and other peaks. There, also, the best 
| of hotels proffer hospitality to the winter 
visitor. A day’s ride from Los Angeles 
is Mount Lowe, on whose steep slope has 
been built an inclined railway, a trip on 
which is both thrilling and pleasing. 
Readily reached from Los Angeles, 
also, are San Bernardino (population 
7,000), famed as the ‘‘city of mineral 








Journey Over the Santa Fe to the Southwest Land of Enchantment. 


fruit country; Pomona (population 6,000), 
the centre of a great valley devoted to 
the growth of citrus and deciduous 
fruits ; Redlands (population 8,000), the | 
““gem city,’’ encircled by snow-capped | 
mountains ; and Riverside, the most fa- 
mous orange district in the world. From 
the Santa Fé at Merced the Yosemite 
Valley is reached by a stage ride of 
ninety miles. | 
San Diego (population 22,000), which | 


| has the finest harbor of the Pacific coast, 


is a city of imposing ocean views, and its 
heights furnish sites for costly mansions. 
Across the bay from San Diego is Coro- 
nado Beach, with its mammoth hostelry, 
the Hotel del Coronado, which has a 
world-wide reputation. Redondo is noted 
for its excellent fishing and bathing. 
Playa del Rey, one of the newer resorts, 
is destined to be one of the most beau- 


tiful and most thronged spots on the | 


coast. It has a magnificent pavilion, 
and an immense hotel will be erected on 
a high hill overlooking the ocean. A wide 
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First National Bank 
of Los Angeles, Cal. 


U. S. DEPOSITARY 
Capital, Surplus and Profits, 


$1,290,000.00 


Total Resources, $8,000,000.00 


SPECIAL LADIES’ DEPARTMENT 


W. C, PATTERSON, 
President 





FRANK P. FLInt, 
Vice-President 
G. E. BirtinGcer, Cashier 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


Capital, $500,000.00 
Surplus and Profits, $300,000.00 


‘THE Los ANctues NATiONAL Bank 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


——DIRECTORS— 
Dan Murphy H. F. Vollmer A. H. Naftzger 
Wm. M. Van Dyke __L. A. Grant Frank P. Flint 
W.C. Patterson W. E. Hampton L, C. McKeeby 
W. T. McFie G. E. Bittinger 





A. R. METCALFE, President 
ERNEST H. MAY, Vice-President 
H. i. STUART, Cashier 
Ss. F. JOHNSON, Ass’t Cashier 


The First 
National Bank 


Capital, $100,000 Surplus, $100,000 


PASADENA, 
CA LIFORNIA 





| JACOB GRUENDIKE, Prest. 
D. F. GARRETTSON, Vice-Prest. 
HOMER,.H. PETERS, Vice-Prest. 
G. W. FISHBURN, Cashier 


United States Depositary 





lagoon, two miles long, provides one of 
the best boating courses in existence. 
Long Beach, the ‘‘ Atlantic City of the 
West,’’ rivals its Eastern prototype. 
San Pedro is the port through which 
Los Angeles will carry on commerce with 
the Orient. A $3,000,000 breakwater is 
being constructed there by the govern- 
ment. Santa Barbara (population 7,000) 
has long been celebrated for its superb 
views of sea, mountain, and sky, and its 


fine beach. Twenty-six miles off the coast | 


from San Pedro lies Santa Catalina Island, | 
to many the pleasantest resort in this 
hemisphere. The fishing at Santa Cata- | 
lina Island is unequaled elsewhere, huge | 
fish being caught with rod and reel. The 
“submarine gardens,’’ seen through the 
glass bottoms of row-boats, are gorgeous, 
and their fame has gone into all lands. 
San Francisco, the metropolis of the 
whole Pacific coast, is usually regarded | 
as a big, hustling, and progressive town, 
given over to the activities of business, 











VIEW OF BUSY BROADWAY, LOS ANGELES. 


The First 
National Bank 


of San Diego, California 


Capital, $150,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, $70,000.00 


CALIFORNIA 
POWDER WORKS 


Manufacturers of 
Shot Gun Cartridges 
Hercules Black and Smoke ess 
Cannon, Sporting and Mining Powder 
330 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
Works at Hercules and Santa Cruz 





Smokeless Sporting 
and Rifle Powder 
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rather than as a winter resort of the first | 
order. Yet the latter it is no less than | 
the former. While it is the home of |! 
wealth and commercial enterprise, it 
boasts of many enchanting sights and in- 
teresting and historic spots. The winter 
visitor might do far worse than to join 


| 


for a time the ranks of its 350,000 in- 
springs,’’ and lying in the heart of a rich | habitants. | 
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MAP OF 
Pacific Electric Ry. Lines 
—AND— 

Los Angeles 
Inter-Urban Ry. Lines 
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FAR-FAMED AND MAMMOTH HOTEL DEL CORONADO, CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA. rw 


THE LARGEST RESORT HOTEL ON THE PACIFIC COAST, BEAUTIFULLY LOCATED NEAR THE OCEAN. A PLACE OF PERPETUAL SUMMER, TEMPERED BY BALMY SEA BREEZES. ALL KINDS OF OUT- ne 
DOOR SPORTS, SURF BATHING, HUNTING, AND FISHING MAY BE ENJOYED BY THE GUESTS. CORONADO IS THE RENDEZVOUS OF ALL NAVAL VESSELS ON THE PACIFIC, an 

AND AN ATTRACTIVE SOCIAL CENTRE. REACHED BY SANTA FE LIMITED FROM CHICAGO TO SAN DIEGO WITHOUT CHANGE. 
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REDONDO HOTEL, «*« QUEEN OF THE PACIFIC COAST,’’ AT REDONDO BEACH, CALIFORNIA. 


A MAGNIFICENT HOSTELRY, AMID DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS, AND COMMANDING FINE OCEAN VIEWS, LOCATED EIGHTEEN MILES FROM LOS ANGELES AND REACHED BY THE SANTA FE RAILROAD m! 
AND BY TWO ELECTRIC LINES. THE HOTEL IS OPEN ALL THE YEAR. THE CLIMATE IS UNSURPASSED. RECREATIONS FOR GUESTS INCLUDE BOATING, BATHING, HUNTING, or 
FISHING, GOLF, TENNIS, BOWLING, ETC. THIS RESORT IS LARGELY PATRONIZED BY SOCIETY PEOPLE AND HAS A FAMOUS CARNATION GARDEN. M 
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FINE HOTEL RAYMOND, AT PASADENA, CALIFORNIA. 


. 
SITUATED ON A COMMANDING HILL OVERLOOKING THE BEAUTIFUL AND FAMOUS SAN 
GABRIEL VALLEY. 

















ATTRACTIVE HOTEL CASA LOMA, AT REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA. 


UNIVERSALLY CONCEDED TO BE THE MOST BEAUTIFUL AND HEALTHFUL SPOT IN CALIFORNIA. 
FOR PARTICULARS AN) BOOKLET ADDRESS F. S. ROSE, MANAGER. 





























SUPERB HOTEL LA PINTORESCA, AT PASADENA, NEW AND ELEGANT HOTEL LANKERSHIM, AT LOS ANGELES, 
CALIFORNIA. CALIFORNIA. 
A DESIRABLE STOPPING PLACE FOR THE TOURIST AND WINTER VISITOR IN A MODERN HOSTELRY WITH 400 ROOMS, EQUIPPED AND MANAGED IN THE BEST STYLE. 6 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. MANAGER, E. R. COOPER, OF DENVER, COL. 
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JEMIMA’S ADVENTURES 


Continued from page 610 


** But that seems so hard on them,” protested the 
Erie cousin. 

** Not at all; when he marries the belle of the bunch 
he must expect a good send-off. Jenkins and I have 
it in for him, any way. I was pretty hard hit myself, 
but even the deepest wounds will heal,’’ he said with 
an admiring glance at his companion, ‘‘under the 
proper treatment.’’ 

‘And we are all going to the station and blow 
horns ?’’ 

** You bet your neck ; we brought ’em all the way 
from New York, and we’ve got a bushel or sp of rice, 
and Miss Jane Hickson has been collecting all the old 
shoes.’’ 

*“Won’t they be mad !’’ ejaculated the delighted 
cousin. 

** But that isn’t all; we are going to bribe the 
porter to deliver a letter to them at every station, ad- 
dressed to the ‘ Bride and Groom,’ and to placard their 
berth.’’ 

Connett stopped to hear no more, but with blanched 
face he sought out and found Jemima listening to the 
thanks of Uncle Otis, who felt that his present happi- 
ness was due to Jemima’s timely advice and assist- 
ance. 

** Uncle Otis has been telling me,’’ she began, be- 
fore Arthur had time to impart his tale of woe, ‘‘ that 
Tom Hart and Mr. Jenkins are planning to go down to 
the station to-morrow morning and tie our trunks up 
with white ribbons, and paste labels all over them, 
and paint ‘ We are just married ’ across the top.’’ 

** Indeed !’’ exclaimed Arthur, his fighting blood 
rising to this worthy bait. ‘*I would like to see them. 
I’ve beat the whole outfit on one deal and I guess I can 
do it again. Don’t you worry, Jemima ; they aren’t as 
smart as they think.”’ 

Accordingly, Arthur arose before dawn the next 
morning and, with the assistance of Jemima and her 
mother, smuggled the trunks out of the house. He 
and father drove them to the station, sent them on to 
Buffalo by the early express, and were back again be- 
fore the plotters had waked from their strategic dreams. 
This cabal proved the needed tonic for the faint-heart- 
ed Arthur, and put enough ginger into him to carry 
him safely through the hardest day of his life. He 
even came to life sufficiently to enjoy decorating for 
the evening. The down-stairs rooms were made a 
bower of Christmas greens. In one corner of the par- 
lor an altar was built under an arch of hemlock. 
Against this background were hung bittersweet 
vines, whose red berries, Jemima declared, 
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Jemima made a beautiful bride, and Connett, now 
that the crucial moment had arrived, stood the test 
like a man, and responded ‘“‘I will’’ without a quaver. 
Miss Andrews and Cousin Carrie gazed upon the work 
of their hands with pride. They considered that they 
had made the match. And Miss Andrews, forgetting 
her emancipated views on the marriage question in the 
exultation of the moment, wished the bride happiness 
and congratulated the groom with all the sincerity of 
an inveterate match-maker. 

Among the presents, the two that had from the first 
excited the most interest were those from the Tim 
Davises. Mrs. Davis’s gift was a silver after-dinner 
coffee service, which the Slocum girls declared must 
have cost fifty dollars if it cost a cent. Mr. Davis’s 
gift was contained ina long white envelope bearing 
the mysterious inscription ‘“‘ not to be opened until after 
the ceremony.’’ It had given rise to much conjecture. 
Some had declared it to be a deed to a Fifth Avenue 
house and lot. Others had predicted mining stock, but 
the majority had been convinced that it contained a 
munificent check. On opening it in private, Mr. and 
Mrs. Connett had given a gasp of delight, and had cast 
a triumphant glance at Jenkins and Gilbert. The dower 
was nothing less than passes to Florida and an invita- 
tion to spend their honeymoon at the Davis Orange 
Grove. 

While the guests were still munching wedding-cake, 
Jemima and Arthur stole off to prepare for their exodus. 
In the excitement of being served by negro waiters 
their absence was not even noticed. A caterer from 
Dunkirk was in charge of the repast—an unprecedented 
extravagance, upon which father had insisted. ‘‘I don’t 
want mother worrying about the food,’’ he had de- 
clared, ** and wondering if the cake is burning when she 
ought to be listening to ‘ with this ring I thee wed.’ ”’ 

A full half-hour before scheduled time, Mr. Otis 
Hart bore the bride and. groom from the reveling 
house. On arriving at the station they found great 
commotion. Toall appearances the station-master was 
in danger of his life at the hands of an irate gentleman 
who stormed up and down the baggage-room ranting 
at outrages on personal property and threatening dam- 
age suits. Connett recognized him as Henderson, a 
salesman for a wholesale house with which they had 
dealings. 

“Good Lord, Connett !’’ said the madman, stop- 
ping short, ‘‘perhaps you can explain this piece of 
vandalism,’’ and he indicated two trunks bearing the 
signs and tokens of a recent wedding. 

** By Jove! that’s a good one on me,”’ laughed Hen- 
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derson, when the bride and groom had explained the 
evident mistake of the conspirators. ‘‘It’s as near 
as I’ll ever come to getting married, I guess.”’ 

** You beat them two city fellers on the trunk busi- 
ness, Mr. Connett,’’ said the station-master, as he en- 
deavored to restore Henderson’s baggage to its normal 
condition ; ‘* but I guess they’ll do you yet. They’ve 
found out that you’re going to Washington, and they’ve 
telegraphed on to the hotel clerk to give you a royal 
welcome.”’ 

**Indeed!’’ grinned the triumphant Connett. 
“‘That’s where they get fooled again. My wife and 
I have changed our plans and are going to take the 
west bound train which you hear whistling at the 
lower crossing. Henderson, you have my permission 
to punish Jenkins and Gilbert as they deserve.”’ 

As the train pulled out of the station the bride and 
groom had the satisfaction of seeing two large sleighs 
drive furiously up to the station, only to find their 
prey escaped, and to confront the justice-loving sta- 
tion-master and the revengeful Henderson. 





[Jemima’s adventures will be continued from time to time during 
the new year.—Editor LESLIE’S WEEKLY. ] 


Rebuilding Fire-swept Baltimore. 


HEN, ON February ninth last, the citizens of 
the Monumental City surveyed the destruction 
wrought by the great fire which had been raging two 
days, for the moment they were dazed, and wondered 
when and how the new city would rise from its ashes 
No community can fully appreciate the manifold diffi- 
culties resulting from a great conflagration but one 
which has actually gone through the experience. The 
principal business section of the city was devastated ; 
1,382 houses were in ruins and more than 150 acres laid 
waste. The disaster occurred in the midst of an un- 
usually severe winter, the losses to insurance com- 
panies were enormous, requiring time and negotiation 
to adjust them, and the public-spirited movement for 
wider streets and the opening of new ones contributed 
toward the delay in reconstruction. 

The General Assembly was in session at the time of 
the fire, and appropriate legislation was obtained at once 
for the necessary improvements and for the creation of 
a burned-district commission, with power to purchase 
land for public use. The good work of this commis- 
sion cannot be too highly commended. The delicate 
nature of its duties, together with the many conflicting 
interests, both public and private, to be reconciled, 

made it necessary for it to make haste slowly. 





might almost be taken for holly. This elab- 
orate scheme had been evolved by Gwendolyn 
Mulligan, who had held a long consultation 
with the Wise & Fox florist before leaving 
New York. Nor was mistletoe forgotten. A 
large bunch hung in the sitting-room, where 
it was noticed Tom Hart and Jane, and Gil- 
bert and the Erie cousin were wont to linger. 

The last rehearsal for the wedding was 
held that afternoon, and Connett had so far 
recovered his nerve that he went through it 
without stumbling. Moreover, he signed the 
certificate afterward with a hand whose 
tremor was scarcely perceptible. Gwendolyn, 
as matron-of-honor, and Jenkins, as best man, 
also affixed their signatures. This document, 
framed with the pictures of the contracting 
parties, afterward adorned the Connett par- 
lor. All of the first families of Enfield Cen- 
tre and a large number from Silver Creek 








had been bidden to the wedding. Indeed, 
this invitation list had fixed the status of 
more than one social aspirant. 





There were twelve streets to be widened, 
nearly 400 awards to be made for damages 
for property taken for public use, and about 
2,300 assessments to be levied for benefits to 
other property, covering several miles of 
street frontage. All this has been accom- 
plished. The Legislature also gave permis- 
sion to float a dock loan, and at an election 
held soon thereafter $6,000,000 was voted to 
improve the dock facilities so as adequately 
to handle Baltimore’s increasing foreign and 
coastwise trade. This enabled the city to 
purchase for these public purposes 437 lots, 
thus materially reducing the number to be 
improved. . 

Even the removal of the débris was a colos- 
sal undertaking and covered a period of sev- 
eral months, and the reel rebuilding did not 
commence until the early part of June. Since 
that time one-half of the burned district has 








FIRE-ENGINE WHICH WAS CRUSHED BY THE FALLING WALLS OF THE 


BOUTELLE BUILDING. 


been covered with splendid structures of a 
more substantial character than the ones 
Continued on page 634. 























PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE RUINS OF THE BINTLIFF, BOUTELLE, AND PECK BUILDINGS, AT FIRST AVENUE SOUTH AND FIFTH STREET. 


FIERCE AND SPECTACULAR $1,000,000 FIRE IN MINNEAPOLIS. 
SMOKING RUINS OF THE BIG BUILDINGS DESTROYED BY THE FLAMES, WHICH FOR A TIME THREATENED THE ENTIRE BUSINESS DISTRICT AND NEWSPAPER ROW.—Photographed by George E. Luxton. 
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BESIDE HIS CRAFT. 


GEORGE E. HEATON, INVENTOR OF THE NOTABLE NEW AERIAL VESSEL, STANDING 








MRS. GEORGE E. HEATON, WHO GAVE HER HUSBAND THE IDEA FOR THE ENGINE WHICH 
MAKES THE AIR-SHIP A SUCCESS. 





A CALIFORNIAN SOLVES THE AERIAL-NAVIGATION PROBLEM. 
LATEST NEW STEERABLE AIR-SHIP, “ CALIFORNIA MESSENGER,” INVENTED BY GEORGE E. HEATON, SUCCESSFULLY UNDERGOES A PRACTICAL TEST AT EAST OAKLAND, CAL. 


World Events of 1904. 


Continued from page 618, 

graphic communication across the Pacific, and also 
through that from Seattle up into and through a large 
part of Alaska, which is now in operation. In the 
summer of 1904 was brought to an end the disas- 
trous strike in the Cripple Creek region, which began 
eighteen months earlier, that cut down the United 
States, gold product from $80,000,000 in the calendar 
year 1902 to $73,000,000 in 1903. Though the output 
of the Cripple Creek field is now up to the highest 
figures ($2,000,000 a month) of the past, it is doubt- 
ful if the country’s production in the calendar year 1904 
comes up to the $80,000,000 mark of two years ago. 

Twice during the year—at Tangier, in Morocco, 
and at Smyrna, in Turkey —did a United States squad- 
ron make a demonstration in the Old World’s waters 
in the interest of United States citizens. The former 
was due to the kidnapping of Perdicaris. The lat- 
ter was caused by the determination of the Wash- 
ington government to secure for Americans in Turkey 
the same privileges that are accorded to Europeans. 
Both demonstrations were successful. 

Cuba and Panama figured with prominence in United 
States politics in 1904. After a long delay the prom- 
ise of reciprocity with Cuba was carried out by the 
ratification of a commercial treaty in Washington 
early in the year, under the operations of which both 
the United States and Cuba have been gainers. 

Angered at Colombia’s rejection of the Panama 
Canal treaty with the United States, the department 
of Panama, comprising the territory at the isthmus, 
seceded from Colombia on November 3d, 1903, declared 
its independence on that day, set up a republic, which 
was recognized by the United States on November 
13th, and most of the other nations acknowledged it 
soon afterward. Under compacts entered into early 
in 1904 between the two countries the United States 
guaranteed Panama’s independence, established a 
guardianship over it, and gained permission to build a 
canal across the isthmus on the terms which Colombia 
refused. .These were $10,000,000 to the republic of 
Panama at the ratification of the conventions, and an 
annual payment of $250,000 after a lapse of nine 
years. A zone of about five miles in width on each 
side of the canal’s course, extending from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, has been gained by the United States in 
perpetuity, except the cities of Colon and Panama and 
their harbors, which remain under Panama’s control, 
although the United States has the right of eminent 
domain over lands within those cities which may be 


Photographed by Maurice Stewart. 


necessary for canal work. The physical work of canal 
construction will soon begin, and the dream of con- 
necting the waters of the world’s two big oceans, 
which has lasted from Balboa’s time four centuries 
ago, will quickly be realized. 

The Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. Louis, the 
largest and finest international fair which the world 
ever saw, advertised the United States all over the 
globe, and brought products and visitors from the four 
corners of the earth. It attracted, too, a greater 
number of gatherings of men of world fame in every 
sphere of endeavor than did any other exposition. 
The most notable of all these assemblages was the 
Interparliamentary Union, composed of about two 
thousand members, representing the national legisla- 
tures of more than twenty countries, including all the 
great nations of the earth. It met at the world’s fair 
in September, and was presided over by Hon. Richard 
Bartholdt, of Missouri, who, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington, introduced the bill which 
brought this gathering, and pushed it through Con- 
gress. He, also, was the author of the resolutions 
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HE clocks were on the stroke of twelve, 
The night was bitter cold, 

I saw upon the avenue 

A figure gray and old; 
An ancient man with silver hair, 

Who carried on his back, 
Bent double with the weight of age, 

A lean and empty pack. 


UT even as he passed away 
Across the frozen snow, 
A youth came striding into view, 
His smooth young cheeks aglow. 
His shoulders bore a bulging sack, 
And music-box as well. 
I hailed him as he hurried by— 
“Pray tell me what you sell?” 


E smiled and sent the answer back 
Along the snowy street— 
“* Blue violets and daffodils, 
And apple-blossoms sweet, 
And all the songs of happy birds 
That ever charmed the ear, 
And perfumes frora a thousand fields— 


} I am the glad New Year.” 
MINNA IRVING. 











passed by the Interparliamentary Union asking Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to call a second Hague congress. 

Acceding to this request the President issued in- 
vitations to the various nations, and most of them 
have sent favorable responses. The time for holding 
the conference, however, has not yet been set. Two 
nations—Russia and Japan—which participated in 
The Hague conference of 1899 are now at war, yet 
the spirit which was shaped and directed by that as- 
semblage did much to incite the score of arbitration 
treaties which were framed throughout the world in 
1904, andit sent to an unbiased tribunal the North Sea 
controversy between England and Russia, due to 
Russia’s sinking of British fishing craft, which at one 
time threatened war between the two countries. 

The President’s work in determining to utilize and 
extend the machinery created by The Hague court, 
and the many arbitration treaties framed by him and 
Secretary Hay—with France, Germany, Italy, Eng- 
land, Russia, and other European countries—during 
1904, was a striking commentary on the charges of 
belligerency brought against the President during the 
political campaign by his party enemies, and shows 
that the United States is the most active and success- 
ful of the world’s peacemakers. 

President Roosevelt’s election by the largest elec- 
toral majority received by any candidate since Grant 
overwhelmed Greeley in 1872, and by nearly three 
times as large a majority of the popular vote as any 
other nominee in the country’s history ever command- 
ed, had for some of its incidents the breaking of the 
solid South and the establishment of an “‘era of good 
feeling ’’ throughout the country, recalling that 
brought in by Monroe nearly ninety years ago. This 
was the latest and crowning chapter in the New 
World’s contribution to the story of a great year. 


Serious Indigestion 
CURED BY HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


IT relieves immediately, and then gradually restores 
the stomach to perfect health. A permanent cure and 
a most excellent tonic. It relieves nausea. 


Housekeepers 


know the advantage of having always on hand a per- 
fect cream for general household purposes. Borden’s 
Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream is superior to raw 
cream, and being preserved and sterilized, keeps for 
an indefinite period. Use it for coffee, tea, cocoa, and 
all household purposes. 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers 


({NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of the reguiar readers of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY. No charge is made for answering ques- 
tions, and all communications are treated confi- 
dentially. Correspondents should always inclose a 
stamp, as sometimes a personal reply is neces- 
sary. Inquiries should refer only to matters di- 
rectly connected with Wall Street interests. Sub- 
scribers to LESLIE’s WEEKLY at the home office, at 
regular subscription rates, namely, $4 per annum, 
are placed on a +r list, entitling them to the 
early delivery of the papers, and, in emergencies, 
to answers by mail or telegraph. Address “Jas- 
per,’ es WEEELY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. 


AS the time come when a man must 
carry a gun when he goes into Wall 
Street ? Lawson, the Boston buccaneer, 
was accused by Greene, the Consolidated 
Copper cowboy, of trying to wreck the 
latter’s mining enterprise, and a chal- 
lenge to a physical encounter was pub- 
licly promulgated, and then, not quite as 
publicly, withdrawn by Mr. Greene. 
Everybody knows that Lawson is a good 
deal of a blower, and Greene a good deal 
of a fighter. The outcome of a conflict 
between these two representatives of 
the modern art of getting rich quick 
would have been interesting. But at the 
opening of the new year it is well to 
pause a moment and think seriously of 
the fact that Wall Street can be profoundly 
disturbed by the skyrocket epistles of a 
Boston speculator who is counted in his 
own city as a very ordinary kind of a 
speculative plunger, gifted merely with 
a saucy tongue and a saucier pen. 

Two years ago, during the bull move- 
ment, such proclamations as Lawson 
has just been issuing would have been 
laughed at. He would have paid his 
money for his advertisements and had 
his labor for his expense. The fact that 
his bulletins of blood and thunder seem 
to be seriously taken by more or less of 
the people in Wall Street affords strik- 
ing proof that the tension in the market 
is much greater than usual. It must be 
badly strained when it can be influenced 
by such stuff as Lawson prints, for he 
does not bring reason, logic, or facts to 
bear upon the situation. He deals in 
innuendoes and invectives. He leaves a 
lot to the imagination of his readers 
and draws the rest from his own, and he 
does it all with such an appearance of 
acute anguish over the wickedness of 
Wall Street that those who don’t know 
anything about Lawson picture him as 
little lower than the angels. 

Every scrape that Lawson writes about 
is one in which he has been a conspicuous 
figure, and he only saves himself from the 
obloquy and contempt he deserves by 
pretending to confess to the dear public 
how wicked he has been. Those who 
have followed Lawson and know that he 
is no better and perhaps no worse than 
all the rest of the scalping gang in the 
stock market who have become rich by 
inducing the public to buy what they had 
to sell, or to sell what the speculators 
wanted to buy, wonder how it is possible 
for him to create a stock market scare 
by anything he says or does. The situa- 
tion must be weak, indeed, when an ad- 
vertising adventurer can spring out from 
his obscurity and by the aid of a few 
newspaper bulletins give Wall Street 
even a momentary scare. It is a tribute 
to the efficacy of printer’s ink more than 
to Lawson that such a result is possible. 
The one sensible conclusion to be drawn 
from such a peculiar situation is that the 
rise in Wall Street is based on specula- 
tive manipulation rather than on a sub- 
stantial improvement in the railway or 
the business situation. If the latter 
existed, all the scares in the world that a 
dozen Lawsons could throw into the 
Street would fall with as little shock as 
the snowflakes on the sod. 

We hear much of another bull move- 
ment in January and of a rise in the 
new year that is to put everything much 
higher. Will somebody tell me what 
will afford a basis for such a rise? A 
year ago, after the prolonged liquidation 
and depression, prices had fallen to a 
new low plane, the lowest in two years. 
Until the break, the market had had a 
continuous rise throughout the summer 
and fall months. The recent decline 
still leaves prices far above those of a 
year ago, and brings them dangerously 
near to the highest prices of the frenzied 
boom of 1901 and 1902. Is it reasona- 
ble to believe that from this high planea 
new bull movement can start and carry 
us into nextsummer ? I do not think so. 
It would be in violation of all the prece- 
dents of Wall Street and contrary to the 


experiences of those who have followed 
its devious ways as I have for the past 
twenty-five years. 

What goes up must come down. 
Stocks that can be slaughtered from 
fifteen to thirty points in a day or two, 
on violent attacks, unsustained by facts 
or reasons, must obviously have been ad- 
vanced by manipulation. The new year, 
therefore, bids fair to open with a more 
hesitant tone in Wall Street, a tendency 
to take advantage of every rise which 
offers a profit to those who are waiting 
to unload, and a disposition to watch 
more closely the signs of industrial im- 
provement. Higher rates for money are 
not improbable, and in a short time we 
shall begin to become anxious regarding 
the crop outlook. Heavy loans made 
for short terms by a number of the lead- 
ing railroads must be renewed or paid. 
The agitation of an anti-rebate law and 
the general disposition to revise the tariff 
will not improve the business outlook. 
The protracted and far-extended drought 
is becoming a matter of serious import 
to the industrial world. The world’s fair 
at St. Louis is over and the great stimu- 
lus to passenger earnings of the central 
and western railroads which this exposi- 
tion gave has ceased. A decline in the 
price of cotton may be followed by a 
similar decline in the price of copper, 
and the production of iron is increasing 
so rapidly that it will soon overtake the 
demand for consumption. The Steel 
Trust is making heroic efforts to maintain 
the prices of iron, and iron and steel prod- 
ucts, to tide over the period of depression. 
What it has done in Wall Street no one 
knows excepting a few insiders. Whether 
it be true that it used its surplus funds 
to purchase a large amount of the com- 
mon stock around 10, as rumored, I can- 
not say. Great corporations do this sort 
of thing, though it is not the proper 
thing for any corporation to speculate in 
Wall Street with funds belonging to its 
stockholders. 

My best advice with my new year’s 
greeting to the large army of readers 
that in rapidly increasing numbers is fol- 
lowing me, is to be cautious, conserva- 
tive, and careful. Take a profit when 
you have it and let some one else get the 
last cent. Don’t be in a hurry to get 
into the market; pay no attention to 
tips; study business conditions, reach 
your own conclusions, and follow them 
out logically—or as logically as you can. 
Be better satisfied with one turn in the 
market in a month that brings you a 
profit than with a dozen ventures which 
leave you in doubt and fill your life with 
worriment. And, above all, don’t buy 
anything simply because it seems to be a 
get-rich-quick scheme, or because its 
price looks cheap. Buy only things that 
you know something about ; that have a 
substantial existence ; that have had more 
or less of success in the past, and that 
are not based purely on speculation and 
promises. In other words, go into Wall 
Street as you go into a grocery store or 
dry-goods establishment, or even into a 
horse trade, to get the worth of your 
money and the better of the other fellow 
if you can. 

The recent failures of prominent bro- 
kers on the Consolidated Exchange, one of 
them with a thousand customers scat- 
tered all over the country and with 
$750,000 liabilities distributed among 
them, has led the president of that ex- 
change to warn the members against 
bucket-shopping and similar irregulari- 
ties. This warning might well have been 
given a year ago, and, if it had, the rep- 
utation of the little exchange would have 
stood much higher. If anything were 
calculated to kill the speculative fever, it 
would be disclosures such as have re- 
cently been made that certain brokers 
who have been doing a hazardous busi- 
ness for customers, on extremely small 
margins, have at the same time been 
availing themselves of opportunities 
which their customers have afforded to 
go into the market on their own hook 
and buy and sell against the orders of 
customers who expected and deserved 
honest, open, and just treatment. 

The stock market has indicated, for 
the past four weeks, that the vitality of 
the bull movement was waning. Transac- 
tions have been on a large scale, but con- 
servative speculators and investors have 
been withdrawing and disposing of such 


of their holdings as were not purchased 
for returns they made and for the per- 
manence of the investment. But while 
insiders have been getting out, outsiders 
have been getting in, and the latter have 
taken the holdings of the former so 
quickly and generously that they have 
stimulated a trading spirit such as Wall 
Street has seldom seen. Big operators, 
who one day declare that the market is 
too high and that they are out of it, the 
next day think they see an opportunity 
for a profit of a point or half a point, 
and, trading in lots of from 1,000 to 10,- 
000 shares, turn a quick but satisfactory 
profit. This adds enormously to the vol- 
ume of ordinary transactions, stimulates 
speculation all around, and gives the 
market an appearance of strength which 
is obviously fictitious. 

All the traders on a large scale are 
perfectly willing to take the bear side, 
but, finding so little profit in it, because 
of the public’s purchasing and absorbing 
capacity, they fear at present that the 
bear side is too risky, excepting for a 
long pull. It is true that the industrial 
outlook in certain branches is_ better. 
Prices are higher, pools are maintained, 
and competition restrained as far as 
possible. Powerful financial influences 
which have brought about peaceful re- 
lations among competing railroad sys- 
tems, and an agreement to maintain the 
higher rates for freight which have gen- 
erally been adopted, are exercising their 
potent influences in the industrial field, 
and so, during the last few months, we 
have found several industrial combina- 
tions making much better earnings than 
a year ago. Knowledge of this fact has 
imparted renewed strength to the indus- 
trial shares, and handsome profits have 
been made by those who bought them on 
the low seale of the early months of the 
year. 

It has been the belief of many that a 
general rise in the industrials will mark 
the culmination of the Wall Street boom. 
When that culmination comes, and it 
-annot be very far off, I look for a sea- 
son of liquidation which may extend 
further into the new year than many an- 
ticipate. The fact remains that the un- 
expected bull movement of the current 
year, according to all precedents, came 
prematurely. It may have been that 
the liquidation, following the financial 
debauch of 1901 and 1902, was so sharp 
and decisive that it exhausted itself more 
quickly than usual. But is it not as fair 
to believe that the continuous boom of 
the current year has carried prices to 
their present high level more quickly 
than the situation has justified, and that 
if the period of liquidation was short- 
ened, the period of expansion which has 
followed it will be correspondingly short- 
lived? We shall see. 


“P.,”’ Toledo: Yes, you can sign your American 
Ice proxy in blank, and send it tome if you choose. 
I will have you reported again. 

‘Insight,’”’ Schenectady: 1. I find no such firm 
in the Chicago directory. 2. Has a fairly good 
rating and is said to have done a very profitable 
business. 

*M.,”’ Providence, R. I.: 1. At present Con. Lake 
Superior has the best outlook. 2. Ditto. 3. Texas 
Pacific, or Ice preferred. Of course conditions con- 
ney re. 

’ Bar Harbor: The par value of Granby 
is a sie ashare. The first dividend of 1 per cent. 
was paid a year ago and other dividends are prom- 
ised. The management seems to be business-like. 

“xX. X. X.,”” Mass.: 1. The Leather plan is some- 
what involved, and, as it requires general consent, 
may not be carried through. 2. Until the market 
* more settled, it might be well to leave the stock 
alone. 

*L.,”’ Lyons, N. Y.: You can trade in the Boston 
market through Hayden Stone & Co., 87 Milk Street. 
They are members of the Boston and New York 
stock exchanges. Their financial letter will be sent 
you on application if you will mention LESLIE’s 

“H. H.,”” New York: 1. If the Distillers’ five 
per cents. were sure of their interest they would 
not sell at prevailing prices. It is a business which 
invites competition,and that is destructive to profits. 
2. Yes; a surplus was earn 

ot * 9 Troy, N. Y.: It is an old saying that * 
wink is as good as anod to a blind horse.’ bem 
unable to tell you what is going to happen until it 
has happened. This may also be a truism, but it is 
no guess. If I had a profit I would take it. Of 
course you can do as you please. 

“Nav,” Pittsburg: Your mixed addresses con- 
fused me You areon the preferred list. I would 
not sacrifice my Chic. Gt. Western at a loss, but I 
would not wait for too large a profit. Chances are 
that you can get in and out of the market on its 
fluctuations if once you get out whole. 

“Subscriber”: 1. I understand it was not earned, 
but that the showing is better. 2. Favorable rather 
to the preferred, it is said. 3. The common. 4. Im- 
possible to sav until the facts are printed. 5. I 
think not. 6. Not disclosed, but it is promised to be 
made public shortly. 7. No: not in such a market. 

““C.,”’ Chatham, N. Y.: 1. A profit is always a 
good thing to take, even if you do not get the last 
cent. It is said that a plan that will be helpful is 
being worked ont. 2. The earnings of American Ice 
showing over $300,000 net for the year against a 
small deficit a year ago, are encouraging to holders 
of the preferred. 

a 86’ A settlement of the traction com- 
plications i in Chicago must ultimately be made, and 


it is believed that it will be helpful to Chic. Union 
Traction, though the common sold last year as low 
as 3 and as high as 17 1-2, and this year has sold as 
wy as 4. The price therefore looks still somewhat 

igh 

*G.,’ ’Milwaukee: 1. The new Southern Pacific7 
per cent. preferred is being talked of for a con- 
siderable rise. It certainly sells much below other 
7 per cent. preferred stocks. A market will no 
doubt have to be made for it, and the managers of 


the property are expert manipulators. 2. Not at 
present. 
L. H.,”’ Pittsburg: The course of Metropolitan 


Street Railway is not altogether satisfactory. It 
is a close corporation, not earning the dividend it 
pays, and owing a large amount for franchise-tax 
arrearages. The hope that it may some day be ad- 
vantaged by a local traction combination has sus- 
tained the stock. 

“T.,”” Pueblo, Col.: Colo. Fuel and Iron suffered 
severely during the recent decline and thus disclosed 
the fact that it had been manipulated for a rise. 
The large obligations placed on the company stand 
ahead of the stock, but the powerful Rockefeller- 
Gould interests which dominate have a way of put- 
ting up their shares before they unload on the pub- 
lic. For this reason some regard the stock as a fair 
speculation. 

“L.,” Albany, N. Y.: It is said that the rise in 
American Malting preferred has only begun, and 
that on the books the preferred has a value of be- 
tween $0and $50ashare. Thereare strong evidenc- 
es that a pool has been buying the stock of late, and 
there are rumors that the capital is to be reduced 
and the preferred put on a dividend-paying basis. 
2. Of the Erie stocks, the first preferred looks the 
most inviting. 

“Selim,”’ Scranton, Penn.: 1. I would ask an ex- 
planation. 2. Distillers’ Securities stock was pointed 
out by me, when it sold very much lower, as an in- 
dustrial paying dividends and making agood report. 
The time to buy was when this suggestion was made. 
A speculative element in the management and the 
fact that competition in the business may ex- 
pected do not give the securities of the concern an 
investment character. 

“New Jersey”: 1. Yes. 2. Union Pacific was 
accumulated by strong interests, who seem to be 
still willing to take the stock on recessions. There 
may be danger on the short side. 3. Corn Products, 
since the agreement on prices with its competitor, 
is doing better. You ought to get out of the pre- 
ferred with a profit eventually, and perhaps out of 
the common, too. 4. I would not sell them at a sac- 
rifice. 5. No report available. 

““W. F.,”’ Philadelphia : United Copper preferred 
is entitled to 3 per cent. There is but $5,000,000 
preferred and $75,000,000 of common. It is a hold- 
ing company, owning a number of copper com- 
panies, and is engaged in extensive litigation with 
the Amalgamated. Itis highly speculative, and some 
believe a settlement with the Amalgamated will 
eventually take place to the advantage of United 
Copper. But this is only a guess. 

“S. P. R.”” Baltimore: Tol. St. L. and Western 4s 
will net you about 5 per cent. They have been sell- 
ing at between 83 and 84. Two per cent. interest 
will be due in about three months, April lst. The 
San A. and Aransas Pass 4s, which sell a little 
higher, are also meritorious. I do not believe in the 
cheap “collateral trust’ bonds, which are not a lien 
on the railway mileage, but are only secured by col- 
lateral securities of more or less doubtful value. 

‘C. ” Pensacola : The Superior Company took 
the place e of the Con. Lake Superior. Shareholders 
of the latter paid three dollars a share assessment, 
for which they will receive an equivalent to the 
amount of assessment paid, in 5 per cent. income 
bonds of the reorganized company, of which $3,- 
000,000 are authorized. The new capital stock is 
$40,000,000, all of one class. For old common stock 
one share of new for four are given, and for the 
pegterese two shares for one. 

S.S.S.,”’ Mass.: 1. Strictly investment bonds 
are not selling on a 5 per cent. basis any more. A 
bond that may ultimately be found in the invest- 
ment class and that yields very nearly 5 per cent, 
is the Tol. St. L. and Western 4s, recently selling 
around 83 or 84. 2. Malting common sold last year 
as low as 2 1-2 and up to5 1-8. This year it has sold 
as low as 21-2. It represents very little intrinsic 
value, but a pool appears to be picking up the pre- 


ferred. The latter offers you the safer chance for 
speculation. 
“B. T. D. D.S.’’: 1. The antics of Montreal and 


Boston and the published disclosure that the rise in 
the stock was purely the result of manipulation ought 
to warn the public against thinking of it as any- 
thing but a gamble. It is better to buy stocks on 
merit. 2. The enormous rise in Copper Range, in 
the judgment of many, has discounted its hopeful 
future. Lawson will not agree with this statement, 
however. Greene Con. Copper, a dividend payer, on 
its recent slump to around 20, offered a much better 
opportunity for speculation. 3. I would not bein a 
hurry to get into the market. 

_ ’ Pennsylvania: 1. Usually after such a tre- 
mendous rise and such a sharp setback a liquidat- 
ing market, with a tendency to lower prices, may 
be anticipated. Bull leaders, however, are predict- 
ing a January rise, in view of the great disburse- 
ments at that time. Unless business conditions 
show a decided improvement I hardly anticipate a 
midwinter bull movement. 2. The Cuban bonds 
are regarded as butter than the Japanese. The for- 
tunes of war may turn against Japan, as many be- 
lieve they eventually will, and that would affect the 
price of the bonds. 3. I cannot honestly name such 
a firm, in view of the experiences of,the past, which 
show that all of them are in business for the pur- 
pose of making money. While they m; y be honest, 
they are not always safe. 

“A.,”’ Pennsylvania: I do not think the stormis 
entirely over, but on reactions a profit might be made 
in some of the most promising stocks which have not 
enjoyed the fullest rise. Among these, St. Louis 
Southwestern preferred must be reckoned. If, as is 
reported, a struggle for control of Greene Con. Cop- 
per eventuates, that may offer an excellent chance 
for a good turn. Colo. Fuel is too much of a gamble. 
Int. Paper seems to be strong, and there are rumors 
that the recent proposed addition to its bonds and 
stocks is to be utilized to absorb Union Bag and 
Paper. The securities of the latter have had a 
sharp rise of late. Chic. Union Traction may profit 
by the settlement of the litigation attending the 
Chicago traction combination. The Spring stocks 
look reasonable, and Chicago Gas is not dear com- 
pared with other 6 per cent. stocks. 

G. B.,”’ Cincinnati: 1. The situation is constant- 
ly changing and new developments are bringing out 
new chances from time totime. As they occur I 
refer to them from the most conservative standpoint 
that I can get. Please note weekly advices there- 
fore. 2. I have several times referred to the rise in 
Copper Range which has been manipulated by Mr. 
Lawson by his characteristic methods. Iam afraid 
of any of his stocks, though there is no doubt that 
Copper Range is a good property. It does not seem 
to me to be any better than Greene Con. Copper, 
which is regularly paying good dividends. 3.Ches. and 
Ohio and Erie common have been substantially ad- 
vanced during the current year. They donot there- 
fore seem to be especially attractive, though on re- 
actions speculators regard them favorably for a 
quick turn. People’s Gas does not sell as high as it 
might, in view of the dividends paid, but the local 
situation has not been altogether favorable, and this 
accounts for the difficulty the pool has had in ad- 
vancing it. 

Continued on page 634, 
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Life-insurance Suggestions. 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of readers of LEsLiz’s WEEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentiaily. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable. Address “Hermit,” Lesiie’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 

HE MISSOURI jurisdiction of the 
A. O. U. W. has seceded from the 
parent organization because the national 
authorities of the order had raised the 
rates of assessment for the payment of 
death losses. This is the old story. The 
rates were high enough at the beginning. 
But when enthusiasm waned and the 
gain in membership ceased, while the 
death rate increased, they would not 
meet the losses. Then advanced rates 
were made. Some withdrew and some 
remained. The end can readily be fore- 
seen. Experience tells us what it will 
be. One of the lamentable features of 
assessment life insurance is that the best 
members, those who remain loyal to the 
end, suffer the most. Not only do they 
lose all the money they pay, but failure 
usually comes at a time when they are 
so old as to be uninsurable in ‘‘ safe and 
sane ’’ companies. What other argu- 
ment in favor of the solid old-line plan 
of insurance is needed ? 

“* Policy,”” Jamestown, N. Y.: 1. The Equitable 
Life’s guaranteed cash-value policy, twenty-pay- 
ment life. 2. No; the premiums are the same. 3. 
The dividends are uncertain and often most unsatis- 
factory. 

‘L. W.,” Ironton, O.: The Security Mutual, of 
Binghamton, was organized in 1877 and is not one of 
the oldest and by no means one of the largest com- 
panies, but shows a growing business and a fair 
excess of income over disbursements. The combi- 


nation policy to which you allude is not very differ 
ent from those issued by other companies. 





FINANCIAL AND INSURANC® 





Stocks—_Bonds—Grain—Cotton 


JOUN M. SHAW A. DAVIDSON 
Member New York Stock Exchange 
- New York Produce Exchange 


JOHN M. SHAW & CO. 
STOCK BROKERS 
30 Broad Street 
New York City 


Telephones 
2685 Broad 
2686 Broad 


FREE. 


THE MINING HERALD. 


Leading mining and financial paper, giving all the news 
from all the mining districts, and containing latest and 
most reliable information on the mining and oil industries 
rincipal companies, dividends, etc. Every investor should 
have it. We will send it free for six months upon request. 
. WISNER & CO., 82 Broadway, New York. 


The Je Wellington Associa- 
12 per cent. 


DIVIDENDS. : lexiaae 


Has done much _ better 
« Success, How To Attain It,’’ is 
handsomely illustrated. 


dividend payer. 
that this year. 
told in a 52-page 
Let us send a copy free. 

The ~The Wellington Association, Boulder, Colo. 


book, 


G O _D ONLY 10c. 


Mount Whitney Gold Mining Company Stock at ten 
cents a share (par value $1); 1,000 feet ot development 
work done; production to date, $50,000. Ten full 
claims and two mill sites; ample water, cheap fuel, 
railroad facilities; working night and day; $100,000 
now on the dump; advancing in value rapidly. Write 
to-day tor prospectus, pictures, reports, &c.; clean, 
honest management ; highest references ; every investi- 
gation solicited ; don’t delay, but write now. This is 
a proposition that is going to make a lot of money for 
the stockholders. We have personally inspected the 
property and titles and it carries our highest possible 








endorsement. The mines are located in Inyo County, 
California, one of the richest gold counties of the Gold- | 


en State 
Southwestern Securities Company 
507 H. W Hellman Bidg. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


WASHINGTON. 
Hormay Tourn VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILWAY. 

PECEMBER 27th has been selected as the date for 
the personally-conducted holiday tour of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad to Washington. This tour will 
cover a period of three days, affording ample time 
to visit all the principal points of interest at the 
national capital, including the Congressional Library 
and the new Corcoran Art Gallery. Rate, covering 
railroad transportation for the round trip and hotel 
accommodations, $14.50 or $12.00 from New York, 
$13.00 or $10.50 from Trenton, and proportionate 
rates from other points, according to hotel se- 
lected. Rates cover accommodations at hotel for 
two days. Special side trip to Mount Vernon. 

All tickets good for ten days, with special hotel 
rates after expiration of hotel coupon. 

For itineraries and full information apply to ticket 
agents; C. Studds, Assistant Eastern Passenger, 
Agent, 263 Fifth Avenue, New York; or address 
George W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 


Send Calendar 


The Pittsburgh Bank tor ania teatiiin of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
will mail to any address on receipt of atwo-cent stamp, 
a copy of their Art Calendar for 1905 The subject is 
Carl J. Blenner’s tamous painting, “ 
faithtully reproduced by the photo-engraving three- 
color process in all the delicate colors and tints of the 





for 
this 


Reverie,” which is 


ne of the most artistic productions of 
the Art Preservative, and undoubtedly there will be a 
great demand for the same. When writing request the 
Bank to mail you a copy of their new Banking by Mail 
booklet No. S 39—that is, if you are seeking a safe and 
profitable investment, with old-establisned 
bank, for your savings or surplus funds. 


original. It is o 


a strong, 
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| tremely sensitive skin at this point ; 
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‘C. L,” Buffalo: An examination of the Wash- 
ington Life Insurance Company, of New York, is 
now being made by the New York insurance de- 
partment. A proposition to re-insure with another 
company has been declined. The president denies 
current rumors and says that the company is in 
perfect condition, with a large surplus and unim- 
paired assets. It is a stock company, with $125,- 
000 « sone, but run on the mutual plan. 

New York: It is true that you have paid 
in more hn you will receive in cash for your en- 
dowment policy, but you must not forget th-t you 
have had the life insurance meanwhile, and that if 
you had died the day after it was taken out the face 
of the policy would have been paid to your family 
The choice of the option depends on your circum- 
stances. If it is for yourself, an annuity might suit 
you best; if for your family, a paid-up life policy. 


Ke Wort 


Rebuilding Fire-swept 
Baltimore. 


Coatinued from page 631. 


which went down before the flames ; one 
hundred and forty-five of the new build- 
ings are occupi-d and only sixty lots re- 
main uncleu:.ed. The new $150,000 stock 
exchange is nearing completion, and two 
of the skyscrapers are rapidly being 
tenanted. The Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company, which will continue to 
maintain its principal offices in Baltimore, 
has procured the most desirable site in 
the whole city. Here it has planned to 
erect a thirteen-story building, with a 
frontage of 168 feet on Baltimore Street 
and 155 feet on Charles. This will give 
about forty acres of floor space. 

The death of Mayor McLane on May 
30th, before the plans for the rebuilding 
of the city had been completed, made the 
task of the new mayor, E. Clay Timanus, 
a difficult one. At times like these criti- 
cism is rife, motives are impeached, and 
even charges of party ad 
made. But, notwithstanding the other 
trials of his new official position, the 
mayor has not shirked a single responsi- 
bility, and by his unselfish fidelity to his 
trust has won the confidence and esteem 
of those who now see in the near future 
a new and more prosperous metropolis of 
the Southland. 
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THE ORIGINAL 


Fish, Roasts, Gravies, Salads, etc., are 


No other “ 


just as good.” 











RHEUMATISM 


Cured 
Through the Feet 


External remedy so successful that 
the makers send it FREE ON 
APPROVAL to anybody. 


TRY IT—Pay when satisfied. 


If 100,000 men and women, suffering with | 


every kind of rheumatism, acute or chronic, 
have been cured by a harmless draft on the 
foot, isn’t it worth a trial ? 

Send your name to the Magic Foot Draft Co. 
They have so much confidence in the merit of 
the Drafts that they send them to every sufferer 
in the world they can hear of —without a cent 
in advance. You pay One Dollar when sat 
isfied with the benefit you receive—otherwise 
you pay nothing you decide. 


ro 


The Drafts are worn on the soles of the feet 
because the entire circulatory and nervous sys- 
tems are most easily reached through the ex- 
but they 
cure rheumatism in every part of the body, to 
stay cured, by drawing the acid poisons out 
of the blood through the foot pores. Write 
to-day to the Magic Foot Draft Co., RY 209, 
Oliver Building, Jackson, Mich., for a pair of 
Drafts free on approval and valuable free 
booklet on rheumatism. 





The makers of 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


Extract of Beef 


have always tried to help along the 
cause of good cooking everywhere by 
supplying housekeepers with useful 
cook books giving recipes for the easy 
preparation of appetizing dishes. 

Send your address on @ postal to Corneille 


David & Co. -» 105 Hudson St., New York, and 
you will receive one, free, by mail, 


INTELLIGENT MEN 


will find congenial and dignified employment 
in presenting the //story of North America. 
Liberal commissions. Address GEORGE BAR- 
RIE & SONS, 1313 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 











| not seem to have gone far enough. 
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Lea «& Perrins’ 
Sauce 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


THE PEERLESS SEASONING. 


Some appetites need to be tempted. 
and tasteless may be made just the reverse by proper seasoning. 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


JOHN DUNCAN’S SONS, 

















Dishes which are ordinarily flat 
Soups, 


given a delicious flavor by adding 


Agents, NEW YORK. 











Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from page 633. 


“ Proto”: I do not understand that it is an Amal- 
gamated property and do not advise it. 

“A. B..”” New York: I am awaiting the dis- 
closure of the plan. Would takea profit on the com- 

mon if I had it. 

“W.,” Plattsburg, N. Y.: 
me to get a rating for either. 
might secure one for you. 

Par,’”’ Brooklyn: Conservative houses do not 
care for that sort of business. There is considerable 
risk in dealing with any other. 

“Duke ”: I regard Leather common as quite a3 
good as Steel common, but neither is better than 
Railway Steel Spring common. 

.”’ Hammond, Ind.: 1. Your inquiries were 
received and were answered. 2. Hardly at present 
prices. It represents the over-capitalization of the 
company. 

*Jack,’’ New York: 1. Plan not yet disclosed. 2. 
The new Mo. Pacific bond issue, like that of nearly 
all the other roads, prosperous as well as not pros- 
perous, is said to be for enlargement, extension, and 
improvement. 3. I would takea profit if I haditand 
wait to get in on a lower price. 4. I doubtif it will 
interfere with the Manhattan Elevated’s guarantee. 

**M.,”’ Martin’s Ferry: 1. The liquidation does 
2. Soo pre- 
ferred, on its earnings, is worth more than it has 
been selling for, in my judgment. I certainly would 
not sacrifice it nor my Steel Spring, unless they 
were lightly margined, and I have always advised 
against slender margins. 3. [am told there is, and 
have reason to believe the statement. 

“RR. R..”’ Mass.: For the year ended April Ist, 
Rubber Goods showed a surplus of $131,000 over 
the dividend requirement. Its earnings since that 
time are said to have been much larger, but no pub- 
lic statement of them has been given out. Com- 
petition in the business is not difficult and the com- 
pany has no monopoly. While manipulation may 
put the common higher, I would take a profit. 

*S. St.,”” New York: The Colo. Midland first 4s sold 
as low as 56 at the beginning of the year. They have 
a speculative quality, but not the investment value 
of the Clover Leaf 4s, selling a little higher. The 
amount outstanding per mile of road of the Midlands 
is over {35,(00, while the Clever Leaf, including the 
prior lien % i-2s, is only $54,000 and the latter 
read runs through a muciu more prosperous and 
well-settled section. I know of no cheaper bond of 
its high quality on the list than the Clover Leaf 4s, 
listed under the name of the Toledo, St. Louis and 
Western 4s. 

““W.,”” Richmond, Va.: 1. Amer. Can preferred 
pays 5 per cent. It has had a decided rise of late, 
but inside interests have been promising to put it up 
and seem to have been accumulating it. They area 
speculative I: . Amer. Hide and Leather, in com- 
mon with U. a eather, has recently shown con- 
siderable Ratt Its earnings, I am told, show a 
substantial profit. Whether dividends will be paid 
on the preferred as reported, I am unable to say. 
38. A favorable opportunity for an exchange may 
present itself. It is not necessary to be in a hurry. 


NEw York, December 22d, 1904. JASPER. 
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Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE tor the TEETH. 25 cents a jar. 


It is impossible for 
Possibly your bank 





Piso’s Cure for Consumption always gives relief in cases 
of Coughs and Colds. 25c. 

THE superiority of the Sohmer Pianos is recognized | 
and acknowledged by the highest musical autho ities, 
and the demand for them is steadily increasing in all | 
parts of the country. 





ATENT SECURED) 


Or Fee Returned 


Free opinion as to patentability. 
and What to Invent, finest publications issued tor free 


——— 





Send for Guide look 
citribution. Patents secured by us advertised at our 


xpen 
Evans WEL KENS & CO., 601 F Street, Washington, D. C. 














WRITES BLACK 
COPIES PURPLE 


Takes the place of pen and ink 


Dixon's 


Eterno 


Pencil 


For business or ordinary use. Sold by Stationers, 
with or without nickeled point protector. 


Dixon's Pencil Guide, indexed by vocations, cor- 
rectly indicates the right pencil for your use, Sent free. 


Dept. D JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City,N.J. 





“'There’s no place like 
home,” and no soap like 
Pears.’ 

Pears’ Soap is found in 
millions of homes the world 
over. 


Sold everywhere. 








[Risn Bald Wig, 0c. Slugger Whis- 

Ts, 25¢. Wax Nose, 15c. Joinin 
Paste (for blending line of wig an 
forehead), 25¢. Grease Paint, 15c., or 
entire outfit, $1.20, p« st paid. Send 2c. 
stamp for pamphlet, “Art of Making 
Up, ane our large catalog of Plays, 
Wigs, et 





F, TRADEMORE CO., Toledo, Ohio 
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